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wit, Author of ‘‘Children of the 
Ghetto,” etc. Illustrated by T. pz 
Tuutstevr. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.75. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

_ A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy, Author 
of ‘* Teas of the D'Urbervilles, ” + Lifes 
Little Ironies,” etc. Orown 8v0, Cloth, 

with Etched 
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WITH THE PROCESSION. A Novel. 
By Henry B. Fourer, Author of ‘‘ The 
Cliff-Dwellers,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
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TENTING ON THE rangers or, bg 
eral Custer in Kansas and Texas. By 
Evizazeta B. Custer, Author of “‘ Fo 
lowing the Guidon,” ‘‘ Bootes and Sad- 
dies,” ete. Illustrated, Post 8vo, 
psn Ornamental, $1.50. (New Hdi- 

tion.) 


= BONAPARTE OF CORSICA. By 

. Jouw Kenpriox Banas, Author of “The 
Idiot,” ** Coffee and »” ete. Il- 
luatrated by H. W. McVioxar. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVA- 
RICE. A Novel. 1 cay ANT, 
Author of ‘The Rebel “All 
Sorts and Conditions of aa ete. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
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MISTORY OF THS UNITED STATES, 
From the Compromise of 1850. By 
Jamzs Forp Ruopgs. Vol. III., 1860-62. 
With Maps. 8vo, Vloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. (Vols. I. and IL, 
published in 1892, $5.00. ) 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. Member of 
the Directorate. Edited, with a General 
Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, 
by Gzorez Durvy. Translated, With 
Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two 
Fac-similes, and Two Plans. In Four 
Volumes. Vol. 1. The Ancient Ré- 
gime and the Revolution. Vol. II. The 
Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops 

“Vols. I, and II. now ready, $8.75 per vol. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE, By Joun Ricuarp 
Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
Mrs. J. R, Green and Miss Karz Nor- 
Gate. Completein Four Volumes. With 
Celored Plates, Maps, and Numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 
per volume. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 
By Joun Bieztow, Author of ‘ Life of 
Benjamin Franklin,” Editor of “ Writ- 
ings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” 
etc. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Two Volumes. 8vo, Oloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 
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MACMILLAN & ComPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NOW READY, VOLUME I. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. Courruorg, M.A. Vol. I. Tas MIDDLE AGES: INFLUENCE OF THE RoMAN Empire; THE ENCYCLOPADIC EDUCATION OF THE CHURCH ; THE Favpiy 


The second volume of this History will be ready f 


SysTEM, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


or publication in the course of next year, and will deal with the poetry of the sixteenth century, 6! 


nce of the Court and the Universities on the art. The third and fourth volumes will be issued together, and will have for their subject the poetry 
= pneomne tty century. One of these volumes will trace the culmination and decline of the poetical drama under the magne! | the other the decay of the 
medieval tradi ivn and the growth of the classical influence in English verse composition from the reign of James I, up to 1688. The remaining volumes 
completing the work, bringing it down to this century, will be issued without any unnecessary delay. 


e's * Let us congratulate Mr. Courthope on this successful launching of a work, 
Englivh belles lettres for years, almost for generations. Some modern taste may find it insufficiently 
je account, and none, speaking with the slightest authority, can call it inelegant or unscholarly 


Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds, 


of St. Paul's, 
ilips’s, Regent Street, London. 12mo, 


By the Rev. Harry Jonzgs, Preben 
the Queen. and Minister of St. 
cloth, pp. 228, $1.50. 





which, if finished to pattern, will be such a book as has not enriched 
icturesque in style; but others will hail it with joy on this 
n that or any other respect.”—George Saintsbury in“ The 


Legends of Fiorence. 


Chaplain in Ordinary to Collected from the People and Retold by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (Hang 


Breitmann). First 


Our Square and 





Series. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 271, $1.75. 





Circle; or, The Annals of a Little 


on House. 
Thackeray, Lond 

By Jack EAsgL, sometime ‘** Punch’s R ving Correspondent.” With Frontis- 
AStudy. By ADOLPHUS ALFRED JACK, 12mo, cloth, pp. 193, $1.50. piece. 12mo, cloth, pp. 268, $1.75. 





THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY, 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 volumes, published monthly, 
THE WILD ASS’S SKIN (La Peau de Chagrin). 


Translated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a General Introduction to the Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by GEORGE SAINTSBUY, and 6 
Portrait and two full-page Etchings by W. BouUcHER. Carefully printed on paper specially prepared. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. George Saintsbury has undertaken the editorship of this edition of Balzac, He has contributed to the above first volume an interesting and 


valuable introduction dealing biographically with Balzac, and critically with his work in general, and he will also contribute an introduction to each work, asit 


The translations themselves will in no case be reprints of former versions, but have been and will be specially executed under the supe 


appears, 
the editor, Mr. Saintsbury. 


rvision of 





A History of Newfoundland from the 
English, Colonial, and Foreign 
Records. 

By D. W. Prowss, Q.C. 


With a Prefatory Note af EpMuND Gosss. With 
84 Collotypes, over Text Illustrations, and 
numerous Maps. Pp. xxiil—742, Royal 8vo, 
cloth, $8,00. 


The Sexes Compared, and Other 
Essays, 


By EDWARD VON HARTMANN, author of “The Phil- 
osophy of the Unvons:ious,” etc, Selected and 
Translated hy A. Kennas, M. A. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xi—164, 90 cents. 





NEW VOLUME. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 


Tesued Monthly, Price (in paper), 50 cents, Yearly 
Subsoription, $5.50. 


The Naulahka, 


A One of West and East. By Rupyarp KIPLING 
and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 12mo, (popular edi- 
tion), paper cover, 50 cents, 


Defoe. 


The Romances and Narratives of DANIEL DEFOR. 
(In Sixteen Volumes.). Edited by G. A. AITKEN, 
and illustrated by J. B. Yeats. New volume. 


cies of the Famous Captain 
Singleton. 


F. cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Pp. xvili.—-316, $1.00. 


A Limited Edition will also be published on 
larger and thicker worst: bound in art canvas, gilt 
top. Price, $1.75. d in sets only. 


New Volume of the Iris Series of 
Novels. 
Maureen’s Fairing. 
By JANE BARLOW, author of “Irish Idylls,” “The 





Hind of Elfintown,” etc, Illustrated. 16mo, linen. 
7 cents. 


The Life, Adventures, and Pira-|x 


Duologues and Scenes from the 
Novels of Jane Austen. 
Arranged and adapted for Drawing-Room Perform- 
ance, by ROSINI FILipPiI (Mrs. Dowson). With 8 
Tilustrations by Miss FLETOHER. 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.00. 


Uniform with the Dent Edition of Miss Austen's 
ovels, 





Italy and Her Invaders. 


By THomas HopGKIN, D.O.L., Oxford and Durham; 
Litt.D., Dublin; Fellow of University Coles. 
London, Volume VI., 558-600. Book VI, 
Lombard Invasion, Volume VI., 600-744, 

VIL, The Lombard Kingdom. With Maps and 
Tinstoticte. Vols. 5 and 6, 8yo, cloth, $10.00 
net. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard 
Novels. 


The Annals of the Parish and the 
Ayrshire Legatees. 


By JoHN Gat. Illustrated by CHARLES E. BROCK, 
with an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER, 12mo0. 





cloth, $1.25. 





NEARLY READY, 


2 vols., 12mo, polished buckram, $2.00. 3. ROBERT ELSMERE. Library Editlon. 2 vols., 12mo, polished buckram, $2.00. 


, , 


4 NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By Mrs. HuMPHRY WarD, author of “Marcella,” “The History of David Grieve,” “Robert Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with “Marcella.” 1 vol. 
2 cents, 


By the Same Author, Uniform in Size with the above: : 
1. MARCELLA. With New Portrait. Library Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, polished buckram, $2.00. 2, THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. Library Edition 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Tennyson Beacon 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S contributions to the Tennyson monu- 
ment fund is a postal money-order for $7, accompanied by a 
note from Mr. Eugene Parsons of Chicago, author of “ Tenny- 
son's Life and Poetry.” It includes seven subscriptions of 
$1 each. “I could secure more money if I had time to 
visit others and present the matter,” Mr. Parsons writes. 
Eugene Parsons, 241 37th St., Chicago, - - - - $ 
Edward F, Stearns, 3510 Ellis Ave., Chicago, - - - 

F, W. Proudfoot, 9333 Prospect Ave., Chicago, - - - 
Frederick Ives Carpenter, University of Chicago, - - 
Oscar L. Triggs, 4 “4 We - - 
Albert H. Tolman, i ob “ - - 
Mrs. F. A. Blackburn, “ ae ‘te - - 
The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, Philadelphia, - - - 
E. L. B., Cambridge, Mass., - . a s Fe P 


eee | 
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$11 
Previously acknowledged, $1135.25; total to date, $1146.25. 


Men, Women and Books 


, MAETERLINCK’s visit to England, which afforded me the 

» Opportunity of seeing a Shakespeare lunching, quickened my 

interest in the “booming” Belgian; and I read most of 
him through again, and saw several of his plays performed, 
without, however, changing my general conception of his 
work and its value. Half of him isa belated Romanticist, a 
freak of literary atavism, a retrogression to the atmosphere 
of Webster and the Elizabethans, tempered though it be by 
Pre-Raphaelite influences. His soul is possessed with the 
romance that lurks and clings about sombre forests, vast 
caves, old towers, tempests, portents, shooting stars, owls, 
weeping-willows, battlements, drawbridges, mills, the sea, and 
all old and elemental things. For his personages he harks 
back to princesses and the likes of such—a novelty, indeed, 
in these days of democratic novels, when ladies of quality 
have been hustled out of fiction by Devonshire lasses and 
Cockney servant-girls: and when dukes, if they appear at 
all, ramble about in old clothes or play billiards at the Club. 
Princesses ought to be permanently profitable heroines— 
We they not of all human beings the least known to the 
largest number? Perhaps Shakespeare and his congeners, 
for all they wrote of princes, were essentially democratic, in- 
fomuch as they brought home the common humanity of 
kings to the bosom of cits. 

‘« Then happy low, lie down! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Maeterlinck’s princesses are no happier: they have violent 
ends and distressful days. So little has our Belgian of 
Shakespearian quality that his princess is his one creation in 

er. A vague, beautiful creature, starred with an un- 

happy love, which she is incapable of not avowing to her 
lover—a shy, sad, frail, pathetic creature, passionate and 
pater only in this, with curious powers of passive and 
Active resistance to other influences—I do not remember to 
“have met her outside Maeterlinck’s work, nor to have met 
any heroine but her inside it. The rest of his characters are 
ings of the Elizabethan stage, and the blend of Mac- 

and Lear in “La Princesse Maleine,” his earliest play, 
nnot escape the most superficial reader, though there is so 
Much of imaginative intensity in the murder-scene, that 
Maeterlinck, if he is not the Belgian Shakespeare, is from 
Whe aspect a Shakespearian Belgian. It is only a French 
| -Biitic who could have thought of seriously comparing Maeter- 
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linck with Shakespeare, for the French are deficient in 
humor, and the humor of Shakespeare is as little appreciated 
by them as it was by Voltaire. Now, a Shakespeare without 
humor is just as conceivable as ‘‘ Hamlet” without the Prince 
of Denmark, and Maeterlinck has not the feeblest twinkle 
of humor. In “Pelléas et Mélisande” (which is dedicated to 
his Parisian inventor) he gets a subtly poetic effect, akin to 
that of Rossetti’s ballad-refrains, out of the Princess's re- 
current ejaculation, Je ne suis pas heureuse. This phrase 
in the mouth of the sad, silent, beautiful princess, exhales an 
aroma of “old, unhappy, far-off things,” a sense of vague 
trouble and mystery. But when her jealous husband seizes 
her by the hair and throws her on the ground, and shakes 
her violently to and fro, and rushes off madly, leaving her 
prostrate, and she gets up and walks off slowly, ejaculating 
Je ne suis pas heureuse, then Maeterlinck becomes not a 
Belgian Shakespeare but a Belgian Mark Twain, 

This ballad-refrain effect, which is also connected with an 
Ollendorfian simplicity of questions and answers, Maeterlinck 
himself traces to the influence upon him of the mode of 
speech of his native peasantry, slow and dull and ruminant, 
given to vain repetitions of the previous remark. Another 
note of his style is an attempt, seen already in his first book, 
the dreamy and fantastic “‘Serres Chaudes,” to write a kind of 
French blank-verse in the guise of prose, akin to the metri- 
cal chant of Whitman or the Psalms. So that whether by 
form or by matter it is easy to tell a Maeterlinck, as your 
art-critic hath it. So individualized a literary phenomenon 
rarely swims into our ken. But, as we have seen, both form 
and matter are borrowed or assimilated, 

x* * * 

EVEN WHEN we come to the more creative aspect of Mae- 
terlinck’s genius, to plays like “L’Intruse” and “ L’In- 
térieur,” we are able to note the traces of older forms, of folk 
morality-plays, and plays for marionettes, He himself, with 
characteristic modesty and honesty, confesses his indebted- 
ness to his friend Charles Van Lerberghe, who had written a 
little play the idea of which is Death knocking at the door. 
And yet it is quite a new shiver that “ L’Intruse” gives 
the reader or the spectator, this passage of the dread in- 
visible intruder across the stage, heralded by the sound of 
the scythe sharpening, and marked only by the dying flicker 
of the lamp and the perception of some uncanny presence by 
the subtler sense of the blind grandfather. There is some- 
thing of Poe in this mastery of the realm of terror, He is 
interested in the sub-consciousness, and even regards Ibsen’s 
“ Master Builder” as an attempt to delve into it for dramatic 
treasure. As aconstructor he seems to havestumbled more 
or less unconsciously upon a development of a most effective 
dramatic device—the interest in things done “ off” the stage. 
By the Greeks murders and deeds df blood were thus done 
“ off,” for esthetic reasons; but such scenes only gained in 
intensity for being left to the imagination. In art the half is 
often more than the whole. Nothing is more recurrent in 
Maeterlinck than this expedient, this description by the 
actors of things unseen by the audience, He uses it in every 
play, notably in “ Pélléas et Mélisande,” where the jealous 
husband holds his little boy up te a casement, that the child 
may report what his wife and the supposed lover are doing. 
He could have stood on a chair himself—but no matter. 

This device constitutes the entire method of “L’Intérieur,” 
that painful little play which Miss Rosa Leo has been recit- 
ing with an intensity that shows the stage has lost an actress 
in this gifted vocalist. A girl has drowned herself, and an 
old man and a stranger enter the garden to bring the news; 
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but as they hang back at the window of the house and look 
in on the peaceful family group inside, with the girls at their 
embroidery, and the father in the chimney corner, and the 
babe sleeping, they find it more and more difficult to tell 
their tale; they linger so long that the tramp, tramp of the 
procession bearing the dead girl is heard, and still the old 
man who has taken upon himself the terrible duty cannot 
bring himself to break the news. The spectators whisper of 
the scene within; they watch every happy movement of the 
family whose happiness they are about to destroy, till at last 
the peaceful, unconscious domestic group becomes strangely 
transfigured, and mystically overbrooded by impending doom. 
“‘ How strange it is to watch them moving in Life and Time!” 
is one’s thought. Perhaps, as the old man suggests, “we too 
are watched.” The mystery that lies at the root of the 
simplest human life has never been so simply yet so vividly 
presented. This Carlylean sense of the ever-present mys- 
teries, of the miracle of the commonplace, pervades Maeter- 
linck’s work, and touches it with a certain symbolism, making 
his new-born infant, that sleeps peacefully in a maze of tragic 
destinies, less a reality than an emblem. But when we come 
to dissect this latest and best of Maeterlinck’s productions, 
we see that not only is its structure a mere new development 
of his device of doing things “ off,” but its subject-matter has 
been obtained by a simple inversion of the scheme of “ L’In- 
truse.” In the latter, the personages are inside the door 
strung up expectantly for Death’s approach, in the former 
Death is approaching through the medium of the personages 
outside the door. In the former you feel the horror of ex- 
pecting Death, in the latter of bringing, nay, of being, Death. 

In “Les Aveugles,”too, the device of the “unseen” is worked 
at once subtly and naively by the blindness of the characters. 
Thus the poverty of Maeterlinck’s gamut is revealed even in 
his most original imaginative efforts. He has no character 
creation, no humor, no great new quality of style, and his 
scanty invention plays round a few perpetual themes, Yet 
he is a man of true if narrow genius. He can do some things 
better than anyone else, and in these barren days one new 
imaginative idea, one touch of fresh insight, is worth 4 ton 
of the machine made books and plays beneath which we are 
buried. Moreover, in isolated passages he is fine, if imita- 
tive, In “Pélléas et Mélisande” there is a love-scene which I 
saw played wonderfully by Mlle. Marthe Mellot (an actress 
of whom we shall hear more), and which recalls the balcony 
scene in “ Romeo and Juliet,” without paling before it. There 
are two sides to his genius—one that dwells fondly, and with 
a naivet¢é as of Puvis de Chavannes, on the old romantic prop- 
erties which have served Shakespeare and Scott and a host 
of minor poets, and the other that is concerned in a curiously 
modern way with the mystery of every-day life. In a deeper 
analysis these two sides are only aspects of the same quality 
—the faculty of seeing things mystically through a glamor. 
Yet, I would conjure him to throw away the worser half of 
his talent, It is juvenile, imitative, and effete. The world 
does not want r¢chauff¢s of “Macbeth” and “The Duchess of 
Malfi” set in a shadowland of nowhere and nowhen. But the 
world does want his later manner, his power of transfiguring 
common life, and expressing whatever it has of pity and 
terror. The Bombastes-Furioso horror of bloody deeds, es- 
pecially when accompanied by irrelevant thunders and light- 
nings and shooting-stars, is a false, an artificial, a theatrical 
horror; the simple breaking of the news of the death of a 
beloved daughter inspires.a true, a universal horror. You 
feel that it is founded in nature, not that your emotions have 
been tricked. There is tragic power when at the end of “La 
Princesse Maleine,” after sundry Shakespearian murders and 
suicides, the poor old king observes 2 /a Lear:—“ Let us go 
to breakfast. Will there be salad for breakfast? I should 
like a little salad. 3 I do not know why, I feel some- 
what melancholy to-day. Good God! Good God! How 
unhappy the dead do look!” But there is equal tragic 
power with a newer note when the old man tells of the suicide 
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of the girl of “L’Intérieur”:—“ They look like lifeless puppets, 
and all the while so many things are passing in their souls, 

They speak smilingly of the flowers that have fallen, 
and they weep in the darkness. What a strange 
little soul she must have had, what a poor little, artless, un. 
fathomable soul she must have had, to have said what she 
must have said, and done what she must have done!” 

* * * 

I am sometimes accused of egotism myself because of the 
capital / that figures in this causerie. Apparently it is more 
modest to be conceited in the third person, like the child 
who says “ Tommy is a good boy,” or in the first person 
plural, like the leader-writer of the Zimes, who bids the 
Continent tremble at his frown. By a singular fallacy, which 
ought scarcely to deceive children, it is forgotten that every- 
thing that has ever been written since the world began has 
been written by some one person, by an “I,” though that 
“I” might have been omitted from the composition or re- 
placed by the journalistic “we.” To some extent the jour- 
nalist does sink his personality in that imaginary personality 
of his paper, a personality built up, like the human personal- 
ity, by its past; and the result is a pompous, colorless, lifeless 
simulacrum, But in every other department of letters the 
trail of the “I” is over every page and every sentence. The 
most impersonal essays and poems are all in a sense egoistic. 
Everything should really be between inverted commas with 
an introductory Zius say J: But as these are omitted, as 
being understood, they come at last to be misunderstood. In 
the days ere writing was invented, this elementary error was 
not possible. The words were heard issuing from the lips of 
a single man; every opinion, every law of conduct, must 
have been at first formulated through the lips of some one 
man. And to this day, in spite of the wilderness of tradition 
and authority by which we are overgrown, the voice of the 
one man is still our only living source of inspiration and help. 
Every new thought must pass through the brain, every moral 
ideal through the conscience of anindividual. Voices, voices, 
we want—not echoes. Better the mistaken voice of honest 
individuality than the soulless bleat of the flock. There are 
too many of Kipling’s Tomlinsons in the world, whose con- 
science is wholly compact of on dits, on whom the devil him- 
self, sinned they never so sadly, would refuse to waste his 
good pit-coal. 

“‘ Bad taste”—that opprobrious phrase which, worse than 
the accusation of a crime, cannot be refuted, for it is the 
king of the question-beggars,—“bad taste” is responsible 
for half the reticence that marks current writing, for the 
failure to prick the bladders of every species that bloat 
themselves all around us. “Good taste” is the staunch- 
est ally of hypocrisy, and corruption is the obverse side of 
civilization. I do not believe in these general truths that 
rule the market. What is “true for all” is false for each, 
It is the business of every man to speak out, to be himself. 
to contribute his own thought to the world’s thinking—to be 
egoistic. To be egoistic is not to be egotistic. Egoism should 
be distinguished from egotism. The egoist thinks for him- 
self, the egotist about himself. Mr. Meredith’s Sir Willough- 
by should not have been styled the Zgois¢. The egoist offers 
his thought to his fellow-men, the egotist thinks it is the only 
thought worth their acceptance. These papers of mine joy- 
ously plead guilty to egoism, but not to egotism. If they, 
for instance, pretend to appraise the powers of a Maeterlinck, 
they do not pretend to be more than an individual appraisal. 
Whoever wants another opinion can go somewhere else. 
There is no lack of practitioners in criticism, more or less 
skillful. There must be a struggle for existence among 
opinions, as among all other things, and the egoist is content 
to send the children of his thought into the thick of the fray, 
confident that the fittest will survive. Only he is not 80 
childish as to make-believe that an impersonal dignified 
something-not-himself that makes for the inkpot is speaking 
—and not he himself, he “ with his little I.” 
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_ ways drawing back at the last moment. 












The affectation of modesty is perhaps the most ludicrous 
of all human shams. I am reminded of the two Jews who 
quarreled in synagogue, during the procession of palm- 
branches, because each wanted to be last, as befitted the 
humblest man in Israel, which each claimed to be. This is 
indeed “ the pride that apes humility.” There is a good deal 
of this sort of pride in the careful and conscientious suppres- 
sion of the egoistic in books and speeches, I have nothing 
of this modesty to be proud of. | know that I am cleverer 
than the man in the street, though I take no credit to my- 
self for it, as it is a mere accident of birth, and on the whole 
aregrettable one. It was this absence of modesty from my 
composition that recently enabled me to propose the toast of 
literature coupled with the name of Mr. Zangwill, I said that I 
could wish that some one more competent and distinguished 
than myself had been chosen to do justice to such a toast and 
to such a distinguished man-of.letters, but I did my best to pay 
him the tribute he deserved ere I sat down amid universal ap- 
plause. When I rose amid renewed cheers to reply, I began 
by saying that I could wish that some one more competent 
and distinguished than myself had been chosen to respond to 
s0 important a toast—the last speaker had considerably 
overrated my humble achievements in the fields of literature. 
So that you see I could easily master the modest manner, if 
I took any pains or set any store by it. But in my articles 
of faith the “I” is just what I would accentuate most, the 
“TI” through which for each of us the universe flows, by 
which any truth must be perceived in order to be true, and 
which is not to be replaced by that false abstraction, the 
communal mind. Here are a laughing philosopher's defini- 
tions of some cardinal things :— 

Philosophy—aAll my I, 
Art—All my Eye. 


Religion—All my Ay. {, ZANGWILL, 





Recent Fiction 
‘* Celibates ’’ 
By George Moore, Macmillan & Co. 

IN THESE THREE STORIES, Mr. Moore deals with the mar- 
riage question, or, rather, with that of celibacy. ‘They are 
supposed to deal with three states of mind that render matri- 
mony an impossibility, but the author draws no conclusions 
and has no theories: he merely chronicles what are the re- 
sults, probably, of personal observation. Two of these celi- 
bates are women, the third is a man—or, to be more correct, 
a being in trousers. “ Mildred Lawson,” the first woman, is 
intensely vulgar. Brought up in a London suburb, appar- 
ently witnout intellectual resources, bored and discontented, 
she becomes engaged to a man she does not love particularly, 
breaks off the engagement and takes up painting. She has 
no talent, but dreams of fame, and of men who die for love of 
her. Unable to feel the passion she is seeking, she robs other 
women of their lovers, only to drop them after a while, al- 
We suppose tliat 
Mr, Moore has no desire to prove any theory with this wom- 
an’s case. Ourtheory is that she had been badly brought 


_ Up, was inclined to consider her own goose a swan, suffered 
_ somewhat from hysteria, and would have been no more un- 
_ happy and discontented in marriage than she was in celibacy. 
_ Mr. Moore pointedly draws the reader’s attention to the fact 
_ that there are a good many cads in Bohemia. 


The second celibate, “John Norton,” is a clearly defined 
‘ase of degeneration—not merely mental, we fear. Mr. 
‘Moore is always serious, and would under no conditions be 
guilty of a joke. So we accept in a becoming spirit his state- 
Ment that this young man felt an agony of remorse because 
had sworn awfully when they were blistering him with mus- 


~ tard-plasters. Norton hates upholstered chairs, and proposes 


to write a book on the Latin of the early Christian bishops 
i monks. To make the picture complete, we must add 
at, while feeling an invincible aversion to matrimony, he 
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cannot make up his mind to enter a religious order (he is a 
Catholic): he wishes to be an “onlooker.” Still, he finally 
falls in love, proposes and is accepted. On that same night, 
however, he reconsiders his action, and resolves to break the 
engagement on the following day. Then follows theincident 
which was treatedin “ A Mere Accident,” and the girl’s death 
releases him, We respectfully refer John Norton’s case to 
Dr. Nordau. 

The last story, “Agnes Lahens,” is disagreeable enough 
to evoke Mr. Howells’s famous “one long cry of austerest 
morality.” A husband who has lost his money and is de- 
pendent upon his wife, tolerates her lovers for the sake of 
their only child, a girl,who is being educated in a convent, be- 
cause a scandal would darken her tife. The girlreturns home 
at last, and the father resolves to assert his authority, and to 
turn his wife’s lovers out of the house. One of the latter, by 
the way, is a broken-down nobleman, who has been mixed 
up in questionable “ promoting ”; the other she provides with 
new boots, for he is very poor. The child comes home, dis- 
covers the state of affairs, and resolves to return to the con- 
vent, never to leave it again. The scenes between her and 
her father are drawn in a masterly way; in fact, throughout 
this book almost every page testifies to the high quality of 
Mr, Moore’s art. His sketches are vivid, and there is rare 
power in his pictures of the pathos and ugliness of life, 





‘¢ With the Procession’’ 
By Henry B,. Fuller. Harper & Bros, 

IN THIS BOOK, as in “The Cliff Dwellers,” Mr. Fuller deals 
with individuals who are types, and whose story is largely 
that of the community to which they belong. The plot has 
already been outlined in our Chicago Letter. The Marshalls, 
a family of “ old settlers,” though wealthy and respectable, 
have fallen behind the age—out of the procession,—and are 
sinking into insignificance, when the energy and ambition of 
its younger members carry it, with the aid of an old flame of 
their father’s who had kept at the front, once more into the 
swim. The simple tale is told with so much know edge of 
the social machinery of the Western metropolis, with so much 
humor and nerve, that it may be commended to the amuse- 
ment seeker as one of the pleasantest of “society novels.” 
It displays in the most genial manner the most agreeable 
features of the life of to-day in Chicago—its generosity, pro- 
fusion and enthusiasm, The strain of mild satire that ap- 
pears in “ The Cliff Dwellers” is absent or inconspicuous, 
The gorgeous Mrs. Bates is a hard-working Lady Bountiful ; 
the resplendant Cecilia Inglis takes an interest in good works ; 
the men, several of them, are intent, first of all, on bettering 
the fortunes of the city, satisfied that their own must improve 
with those of their neighbors; and the general atmosphere 
seems to be one of high-minded and compelling optimism. 
But it is in reality a less cheerful book than the former vol- 
ume. The Marshalls lose more than they gain by reénter- 
ing the current. They live a larger, more exciting life, but 
one more troubled and more anxious. They acquire color, 
but they are also splashed with mud. They move, but it is, 
on the whole, downhill, From the early chapter in which 
the energetic Jane Marshall and her artistic brother, Trues- 
dale, just returned from three years’ idling in European 
capitals, have a fencing bout before the family in council as- 
sembled, to show how well prepared they are to capture the 
town, to the last, in which old David Marshall is buried from 
his half-furnished new house, in which his company is de- 
clared insolvent and his ornamental son meditates flight to 
Japan, there is a steady elevation of the beam on the moral 
side, a risky lowering of the same on the side of show and 
expense. 

The history of this typical family is that of the city. They 
have been there from the beginning, and Mrs. Marshall has 
made her own currant jelly from her own currant bushes 
in the backyard. But, more than that, it is the recent his- 
tory of the country, and, in a way, of the age. The “pro. 
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cession” is not merely that of Chicago society, The big 
city on Lake Michigan is falling into line with the other 
great cities of the world. It is becoming more luxurious, 
more cultured. A leisure class is growing up, <nd is taking 
lessons in painting, in literature, in the noble art of killing 
time. On the other hand, a new and awful Caliban-de- 
mocracy is coming into being, a democracy with power, but 
without either knowledge or virtue. The community is no 
longer practically one, as in the good, old times ; it is divided, 
and the fragments are rushing farther and farther apart. And 
between them, between the masses who have the power, and 
the classes who have the wealth, stands the actual governing 
body, the ring of officials, great and small, who play upon the 
selfish instincts of both fragments, in order to control the one 
and to rob the other. In the debate at the Consolation Club, 
to which Brower leads Truesdale, the causes of this state of 
things are cleverly sketched out, but there is little consola- 
tion in the picture. They are summed up in the title of the 
book. We, as a nation, are no longer pursuing our separate 
experiment ; we have no longer a place apart ; for better or 
worse, and most likely for the worse, we have joined the 
great European procession. Our place in it may be at or 
near the head, but we do not direct it. The course that is 
before us is like that of the Marshalls—one of unsound ma- 
terial and intellectual progress, one of inevitable moral and 
political decline. 

This is the meaning that appears very distinctly between 
the lines of Mr. Fuller’s remarkable novel. It is, we need 
hardly say, far more serious than M. Bourget’s arraignment of 
our small failings, vastly less hopeful than Mr. Bryce’s prog- 
nosis. But there are some things here on which Mr. Fuller has 
not touched as yet, though he may be on the way to discover 
them. For, while he still preserves his pose of the clever 
surgeon called in at the last hour, and lightly and without 
emotion probes here and there and gets ready to cut and 
hack, he is beginning to take a more sympathetic interest in 
his new subject, and to see that the case may possibly not 
call for heroic treatment, after all, As his sympathies widen, 
we feel certain that he will find in the body politic more that 
is sound and less that is diseased than he now imagines. 





‘¢ Tenement Tales of New York”’ 
By J. W. Sullivan. Henry Holt & Co. 

THE coNnTENTS of this book will remain in the memory 
long after the volume is closed. Published in the Buckram 
Series, it is a companion to Nevinson’s “Slum Stories of 
London ” (reviewed in last week’s Critic), and contains eight 
tales of an existence as unknown to the average well-to-do 
American as if the life described were as foreign as is that of 
the scenes in the English volume. It is an existence the 
understanding of whose conditions has until recently been 
left to the police and health-board officials, the newspaper re- 
porter, the factory inspector and the relief society worker. 
Whether Mr. Sullivan belongs to any of these, we do not 
know, but it is certain that he has the intimate knowledge of 
the people he describes that comes from daily contact with 
them—and that the children of his stories are drawn with 
the sympathy born of a constant sight of their wan, grimy 
faces and their helpless fate. No one who had not eaten 
the funeral-baked meats, as it were, could have described 
with such accurate touch little Slob Murphy's wake in the 
disorderly tenement. Slob Murphy and Leather, in “ Leath- 
er’s Banishment,’’ are the veritable children of the slums, 
the types of the Bowery boy that Thackeray thought so 
droll. The ordinary citizen, man or woman, has a whole- 
some dread of the class, and sedulously avoids an encounter 
with the street gamin, regarding his “ guff" with nearly as 
much terror as a scorpion's sting. Nevertheless, these chil- 
dren possess innate kindness of heart, a Napoleonic ingenuity 
of resource in their heroic struggle against starvation, and 
a humor that comes of never for one moment being in a 
position to take themselves or life seriously—qualities clearly 
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manifested in Slob Murphy and Leather, and in Skinny in 
‘A Young Desperado.” 

Of the older members of this tenement-house community, 
the author has written with as much, if not more, under. 
standing. Indeed, the two stories that stand preéminent for 
beauty and depth of feeling are “* Not Yet: The Day-Dreams 
of Ivan Grigorovitch” and “ Threw Himself Away.” No 
one who has wondered what kind of lives the men and 
women lead, who, with mournful, hopeless expression, can 
be seen any day carrying great bundles of cheap unfinished 
woolen clothing on their heads, need wonder again after 
reading Ivan Grigorovitch's story. The patient suffering, 
the wrong and oppression of the modern sweat-shop system 
could inspire an epic. And in this story, as in the glimpse 
we get of Rebecca in “ Threw Himself Away,” the author 
has revealed some of the many beauties of the Jewish charac- 
ter. Rebecca, in the words of her old hard-working mother, 
had “ fallen in mit Legrant Bri-ighton, unt him vos nopody, 
only von East Si-ite poy mit some oudsite schmartness—unt 
she oops unt marries him, yah.” After that it was « hard 
road that Rebecca travelled with this noble representative 
of the East Side Chaucer Literary Society, who had thrown 
himself away in marrying a Jewess—a road that led to Mil- 
liners’ Row in Division Street, where she, among her despised 
people, supported him and the children, and where he was 
finally found by one of the officers of the Club, ignominiously 
recovering after adrunk. Of such stories as these, tenement- 
house life is full, whereof he who runs may read, but not 
write, for it takes the observation and feeling that Mr. Sul- 
livan so singularly unites in his work to make records that 
are distinguished both for their truthfulness and their beauty. 





Out of the West 
1. A Sawdust Doll. Ry Mrs. Reginald de Koven. 2. Two Wome 
anda Fool, By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. Stone & Kimball. 

THE ONLY IMPRESSION left by Mrs. de Koven’s book (1) is 
that we have read it all before. The story is devoid of orig- 
inality; it reminds one of other stories, not of life. One 
critic has discovered in these pages traces of Ouida’s influ- 
ence; we find here the society that Julien Gordon sketches, 
and reminiscences of the circumstances in which an old gen- 
tleman married a young woman about whom a diplomat 
wrote in a diary, and likewise of the conscience that made 
uncomfortable a Puritan who fell into paganism. Then there 
is the usual stage setting of opera and Newport and frocks 
and gowns, of butterflies of fashion and sportsmen and sports- 
women who run the anise-seed bag to cover and talk the slang 
of the hunting-field. Of course, there is a scene in a studio, 
where the naughtiness consists in the singing of “ Daisy, 
daisy,” by the grandes dames, and in the smoking of cigar- 
ettes. Love is not naughty in this book; he has been 
Srappéd in a Newport refrigerator before being turned loose 
among these high-born people; so he does no harm. And, 
finally, we meet the new comer, immensely rich and with 
boundless ambition, who must be snubbed and kept beyond 
the sacred circle. The American society novel, with a few 
very rare exceptions, is mahufactured—as were the frescoes 
in our drawing-rooms some years ago——from stenciled pat- 
terns. It is always the same thing; but in the better ones 
we feel at least that here are men and women who can feel 
as well as dress; the title of this book should have been 
“ Sawdust Dolls.” When we add that Mrs. de Koven’s fash- 
ionables get mixed up in their nominatives and accusatives, 
and that the book is superbly bound and will look well ona 
drawing-room table, we believe that the subject is exhausted. 

The four characters in Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s story talk in 
epigrams—mostly about love. There is great unanimity of 
opinion among them upon the subject, and the sentiment 
expressed has generally a Gallic turn that would delight even 
Claude Larcher, M. Paul Bourget’s most cynical creation. 
Having produced from his inner consciousness one of these 
dazzling thoughts, the Fool, appropriately yclept Guy, says 
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—‘“If I were not too lazy I would write that down and 
then find that I had read most of it somewhere or that it was 
not worth reading.” And we agree with Guy. The beauty 
of these epigrams lies especially in their interchangeableness : 
d’Argenteuil, the cynical Frenchman, might say the epigrams 


- that issue from the mouth of Moira, who is the bad woman 


of the story, and she might appropriate his, and the Fool use 
those of both, without injury to the story or their respective 
characters. Here are a few of the gems, scattered lavishly 
over these pages: —** Champagne is like love, inspiring while 
the sparkle lasts, sickening when the life is gone. Get a fresh 
bottle, find a new inspiration.” Guy and Moira worked this 
out together, but the latter produced the following without 
any assistance or mechanical contrivances :— Hearts are 
like chemical elemerts: to a union of two add a third, and an 
explosion results”; “A woman’s love is iike a bonnet; it 
changes with the season”; ‘‘ The moment to call a woman’s 
love a trifle is when you possess it.” D’Argenteuil is even 
cleverer and morc original :—‘ Moral laws exist like ze egg- 
shells, only to be broken”; “love is a habit like smoking or 
absinthe; we try it out of curiosity, and it becomes fixed 
upon us”; and, finally, **a bachelor loves his friend's wife; a 
married man loves his wife’s friend.” This is pure wit, and 
has never been said, not even in Paris. The Fool szys that 
“love is an appetite or an anesthetic,” and—but why con- 
tinue? We think that the quotations given above will justify 
us in the eyes of the world when we declare that Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor is the La Rochefoucauld of the Auditorium and 
the Masonic Temple. 





‘¢ The Heart of the World ” 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 13 full-page illustrations by Amy Sawyer. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr. Haccarp’s Mexican Indians are quite as uncon- 
ventional, veracious and realistic as those fatalistic Zulus of 
his African tale that won the admiration of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The adventures of Ignatio and his white friend will compare 
for strangeness with any that the writer has imagined, And 
the invention of the City and people of the Heart, of the 
secret order, with its ritual and history, and the unforeseen 
crisis of the tale, shows that the quality that most distinguishes 
the author’s former works is still his in abundance. Ignatio, 
who tells the story, is introduced as an old Indian gentleman 
living in a well-appointed hacienda, which was once a con- 
vent, and later becomes the scene of one of the m ost exciting 
incidents of the tale. For a certain Don Pedro Mareno and 
his American overseer, “ Don Smith,” having succeeded to 
the monk’s inheritance, while pretending to cultivate a coffee 

lantation, in reality made the place the centre of a flourish- 
ing business in smuggled goods, to which they added, as op- 
portunity afforded, a little robbery with murder. In this 
charming place, decorate’ with frescoes of bad Indians 
tortured by demons, Ignatio and the English mining super- 
intendent who had volunteered to accompany him on his 
quest for the golden City of the Heart, were forced to take 
shelter after a storm had wrecked the vessel in which taey 
Were voyaging from Vera Cruz to Frontera. ‘There, aiso, 
Were imprisoned the strange Indian Doctor, whose aid they 


_ €xpected to obtain, with his daughter; for said Doctor was 
Ro other than the owner of one half of the divided emerald, 


the other half being possessed by our friend, Ignatio, When 


_ joined together, these halves would insure the expulsion of 


Spaniards and admit he owners to the hidden City of the 
eart. 

Owing to the abundance of hiding-places aud secret pas- 
Sages thoughtfully provided by the monks, also a little to one 
Of Don Pedro’s Indian servants, and a great deal to luck, the 


two owners of the Heart and their companions escape from 


he smugglers and plunge into the neighboring forest. Pur- 
d by bloodhounds, they scramble down the bed of a 
am haunted by alligators,and reach a great stone py-amid 
ating a ruined temple carved with serpents, where they set 
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up housekeeping with utensils of copper and gold, and dress 
themselves in serapes of green feathers. Here they give 
battle to their pursuers with blow-pipes and poisoned arrows, 
and tumble an arch upon them, and crush them utterly. 
And hence, reinforced by the smugglers’ mules, they set out 
for the sacred city, which was built by the holy Cucumatz 
upon an island in the centre of a lake. None but a Rider 
Haggard could describe the glories of that city, the Heart of 
the World. Its lake is surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, 
impassable swamps and snowy mountains; it lies in the 
centre of a bowl-shaped valley, its pyramids and temples of 
marble filling a heart-shaped islet. About it are forests of 
cedar and oak and groves of sugar-cane and cocoa. In it 
are chambers of cedar with tapestries of silver, with monkeys 
of gold holding lamps of silver. And it lies low in the lake, 
with a marble wall about it to keep out the waters. Of the 
feud in the city, the sacrilege that it caused and the final 
catastrophe, it may be said that they are in the author’s best 
vein, The tale as a whole is so effective that we willingly 
overlook its improbability, and so novel, tha: even those who 
have read all of Rider Haggard’s former works will still find 
something surprising in this. 

‘¢ Tales of the Fairies and of ie Ghost World"’ 
Collected from oral tradition in Southwestern Munster by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Little, Brown & Co. 

IN HIS SHORT PREFACE to this work, Mr. Alfred Nutt asks 
a question, which cannot be answered with certainty, con- 
cerning the far-away origins of these and similar stories. The 
fairies are essentially one with the semi-divine heroes of the 
older myths and romances, but in the modern tales they ap- 
pear to be more or less confounded with the ghosts of whom 
there is little trace in early Gaelic legends. Is the ghost a 
later conception due to Christianity? Is it not rather the 
product of an older and ruder race than the Aryan Celts ? 
Has the whole fairy-belief sprung out of ancestor-worship (Sir 
Walter Scott’s opinion), and, after passing through a brilliant- 
ly romantic form in the minds of poets, is it reverting to its 
pristine shape in the mind of the peasant? This last guess 
seems most likely to be correct, especially if we bear in mind 
the fact of a very early confusion of ancestor and nature 
worship in other races. We may suppose that there was, 
originally, little distinction between god, ghost and hero ; 
later, as culture increased, the divine, and then the heroic, 
myths took shape; and then came Christianity and the for- 
eign influences which it brought in its train. The hero-stories 
book in the literary form in which we now have it, and the 
older and ruder elements of the popular belief, have come 
down to our days practically unchanged in substance, though 
continually adapted to new conditions. 

The tales in the present volume, then, are as to form and 
substance the latest, in essence among the earliest of their 
kind. Many of them are excellent specimens and might give 
points to Mr. Stockton’s famous “ Pie Ghost,” or Nodier’s 
“Trilby.” The fairy chief, O'Donoghue, who delights in 
practical jokes of a ghostly sort, substitutes a dead body for 
a living John Connors and, after the funeral, sends the man 
home wrapped in a winding-sheet. The cattie-jobber of 
Awnascawil sees the fairy host pass by in a great storm of 
wind and hail, and discovers their deceit in exchanging their 
broken-backed piper for e young child. Crowley, the coffin- 
maker, at a wake invites all the dead folk, his customers, to 
a feast; the corpse which is being waked, smiles and accepts 
the invitation, and the ghostly banquet ends in a battle of 
skeletons. This story as a w:'>'< is a succession of grotesque 
incidents, as curious as any medizval dance of death. There 
are tales of fairy doctors and fairy cattle, and many strange 
reminiscences of the older stories, of clouds which settle upon 
hill-tops, are licked by cows whose milk when drunk gives 
prophetic powers ; of magic hair-pins which produce a death- 
like sleep, and fairy raths in Ireland which are known to 
Danish fairies. In Celtic belief, as outlined in all these stories, 
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there is, as Mr. Curtin remarks, scarce such a thing as death. 
People are “changed,” they are spirited away to fairy-land, 
they become ghosts, or they are still living in foreign coun- 
tries, or in the next county; they seldom really die. The 
idea of the still living person is held to with such extreme 
tenacity, that all ordinary notions of immortality are pale and 
shadowy in comparison. 





*¢Qn the Eve’’ 
A Novel. By Ivan Turgenev, Tr. from the Russian by Constance 
Garnett, Mucmillan & Co. 

THE sTorRY is often told of a little trickling water-basin in 
the highlands of Baden, towhich one descends bya long flight 
of steps, and whence flows a span-wide rivulet shooting 
hither and thither like the tongue of a serpent, until, gather- 
ing strength and volume and silvery amplitude, it is born 
into a stream and, hurrying on-with its new christening-dew 
still on its head, it develops a greater breadth, a sunnier 
shore, a more melodious torrent and, dancing down through 
wonderful scenery, it expands, not into a Princess Ilse 
wrought of Heine into a lovely poem, but into the great 
Danube, itself rejoicing on its rushing way to the sea. Thus 
it is that the novels of Sir Walter Scott, of George Eliot and 
of Ivan Tourguéneff began high up in those laughing intellec- 
tual highlands which Maria Edgeworth discovered in the 
Irish nature early in this century and expanded into the 
marvellous series of pictures painted in “The Absentee,” 
“Castle Rackrent” and the whole stream of realistic ro- 
mances which have never been excelled in wit, homeliness 
and truth. From her Tourguéneff caught his inspiration, and 
the ambition became living in him to do for Russia what 
Miss Edgeworth had done for Ireland. Living far from his 
native land, he saw it with all its crudities and defects, not 
as an abstraction, as Henry James too often allegorizes on his 
countrymen, but as a virgin soil, full of unworked. possibili- 
ties to the literary student. Its surface merely had been 
scratched, and yet had shown wonderful fertility. Tourguén- 
eff’'s contact with the Parisian mind served only to polish 
and burnish his style and endow him with keener eyes: he 
remained essentially a Slav, and became the most exquisite 
artist of Slav life. 

“ On the Eve,” his third novel, shows his growth out of the 
noisy, tumultuous, ever-babbling atmosphere of the Rudins, 
the oratorical dreamers and visionaries full of fussy talk; he 
has also passed through the stage of “* A House of Gentlefolk,” 
with its fierce passions and its piecemeal foreign education ; 
and now his genius has reached the land of serene and beautiful 
out infinitely sad //anos, where the limitless plains of Russian 
destiny stretch out into the illimitable, and two or three 
people come forth as actors upon them in perfect clearness 
and in clear perfection. Little noisy talk here; little foreign 
admixture; the mild Muscovite melancholy diffuses itself like 


a tender mist over the pages, and gathers into a many-colored © 


yet musical thunderstorm only in the last pathetic pages. 
The loves of Insarov and Elena are of that holy kind that 
made the roaring Bosphorus no obsiacle to Hero and 
Leander. The very distance between the high-born Russian 
girl and the poor Bulgarian adventurer but heightens the 
beauty of the rainbow that spans the gulf between them ; while 
the restless, mercurial Shabin, the fickle father, the disorderly 
household in which the drama is enacted, only enhance the 
steadfast and magnificent phenomenon of love between these 
two, as something supernatural. Tourguéneff shows him- 
self an admirable master in this short novel; he suggests 
even more than he prints; between the lines lies infinite 
meaning—the huge, drowsy, dreamy Russia of the fifties is 
just awaking ; Tolstoi is in the air! 





IT IS PLEASANT to hear that so wholesome a story as Mr. 
Stockton’s ‘* Adventures of Captain Horn” has proved a popular 
success. The book has not been out more than a fortnight, and 
yet it has already reached a sale of over 5000 copies. 
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‘* The Wish ’’ 
By Hermann Sudermann, Tr. by Lily Henkel. With anintroduction 
by Elizabeth Lee. D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*] COULD GIVE YOU innumerable examples,” says the old 
physician in this story, ‘‘ where jealousy, covetousness, desire for 
independence, restlessness, impulse for liberty, amorous longing, 
have matured this terrible, criminal wish, which suddenly rises up 
dark and gigantic within the human breast, in which hitherto only 
love and light have found a place, * * * In olden, more 
barbarous’ times, when the passions were permitted to rage un- 
fettered, the deed aided the thought. And if perchance in the 
family circle anyone happened to be in the other’s way, poison 
and the dagger simply claimed their victims. * * * To-day 
people have grown calmer, and if a struggle for existence happens 
n»wadays to creep into the holy family circle, one is content to 
wish the obnoxious one, in a dark hour, six feet under the earth, 
This wish is the ancient murder restrained by modern civilization, 
* * * This wish, of which we are speaking, as .t is the most 
hideous spiritual sin of which the human soul can become guilty, 
so it is also the most secret. No friend confides it to a friend, no 
husband whispers it in the darkness of the nocturnal couch to 
his wife, no penitent dares to confess it to his spiritual adviser, 
even the prayer’ that struggles upwards to heaven out of the 
depths of contrition passes it over in hypocritical silence. God 
may have knowledge of everything, only not of this baseness,” 
The old practitioner has read this terrible wish again and again on 
the faces at the bedside of his patients: the son’s wish for his 
father’s death, the husband’s for his wife’s, the mother’s, even, for 
the death of her child by an earlier marriage, that her second 
husband’s jealousy may be silenced. 

The growth of this wish in the soul of a pure, noble young girl, 
through her love of her brother-in-law, is the theme of this story. 
The girl is unconscious of the nature of her affection for the man, 
until suddenly the wish for her sister's death flames up in her 
heart, and sears itself into her conscience. We confess that the 
treatment of the subject is disappointing to us. This secret 
drama of the soul, which might have filled these many pages, is 
only disclosed towards the end; in fact, the story is little more 
than an idyllic tale of love, told with great simplicity, and brought 
to an end by a sudden, unexpected tragedy. We observe, of 
course, how insidiously this wish may introduce itself into the 
heart of even the best of us, through the highest emotions; but it 
is not that which interests us, Sudermann has thrown a sudden 
flash of light upon the darkest corner of the human soul, and we 
could have wished that he had explored for us and with us the re- 
cesses in which the criminal thought grows and reaches maturity 
after it is born. The girl of his story commits suicide: but a study 
of a passionate woman or a reckless man, who did not commit 
suicide, but lived with the wish and fostered its growth, would 
have furnished material for an impressive drama. As it stands, 
‘The Wish” suggests thought and reflection: it merely calls at- 
tention to a phenomenon, but does not deal with it. The story is 
far from being Sudermann’s best, but it leaves an impression of 
horror, an unforgetable remembrance of ‘‘one of the darkest 
spots in human nature, a remnant of bestiality which has managed 
to find its way into our tamed world.” 





The New Smollett 

Mr. SAINTSBURY’S introduction, general and particular, to the 
new edition of the novels of Tobias Smollett is, like much of Smol- 
lett’s own work, a mass of digressions. He passes from the author 
to the novel in hand (‘‘ Roderick Random”), compares Smollett 
with Fielding, and eighteenth-century England with Scotland. He 
is much more outspoken about Smollett’s faults than he was about 
Fielding’s in his recently published edition of that writer, and it is 
fair to say that the only apparent reason is that Smollett was 4 
Scotchman. He will not allow, with Sir Walter, that the latter was - 
rich where Fielding was poor in subject-matter, and comes down 
very hard on Smollett’s Scotch temper, which, ‘‘ besides its low 
flashing point, seems to have been distinguished by a morose and 
grumbling habit, from which very fiery tempers are often free.” He 
further says of his author that he is ‘‘ admittedly one of the nasti- 
est writers in English,” and will not grant him the license of a satit- 
ist, though he admits that he was actuated by no discreditable 
desire to please morbid tastes. His grossness was a positive de- 
fect, not a morbid affection. The genius which carries off 
enormous faults of bad temper and excessive coarseness, Mr. 
Saintsbury defines as consisting of a singular narrative faculty, 
and in the extraordinary vividness of his incidents. Returning to 
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the comparative method, he speaks of Fielding as a ‘‘ classical,” 
Smollett as a romantic genius, and likens the work of the one to 


* “atemple or portico,”’ that of the other to a bazaar. This he 


modifies as regards Smollett by saying that he was not able to 
employ many of those graces which have saved romanticism; but 
the absurd description of Fielding’s manner as ‘‘ sculptured,” 
‘epic,”’ stands in all its grotesqueness uncharged. There is 
really little to choose as regards form, or as regards clearness, and 
we should say that the Scotchman was, at many po.wis, the better 
writer. Mr. Saintsbury is inclined to believe that much of ‘* Rod- 
erick Random" was derived from the author’s experience on ship- 
board as surgeon’s mate in the expedition to Carthagena, at a 
time when the English navy was ‘‘at its lowest point”’ of ruffian- 
ism. It is something to be thankful for that Mr. Saintsbury has 
not returned t> the original edition, and that he presents the text 
of the standard edition without note or comment. The illustra- 
tions, by Frank Richards, appear to have been well drawn, but the 
photo-engraver has seldom done thein full fustice. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 





Other Works of Fiction 

IN HIS INTRODUCTION to the new edition of ‘‘ Bleak House,’ 
Mr. Charles Dickens the Younger gives an interesting account of 
the circumstances in which the novel was written. It was begun 
at Tavistock House, in November, 1851, and the first installment 
was published in March, 1852. The first title was ‘‘Tom-all- 
Aiones,”’ and, as originally conceived, it was not so much a novel 
with a purpose as it finally became through the development of the 
legal aspects of the great Jarndyce case. ‘‘ Bleak House”’ started 
with a sale of 30,000 copies, but Dickens got into a nervous con- 
dition over the later numbers of the series, and eventually ran off 
to Dover to finish it. The editor reprints the original preface, in 
which Dickens ‘‘ gave it” to the Court of Chancery, and replied to 
George Henry Lewes’s strictures in the matter of spontaneous 
combustion, together with several of the numerous letters which 
the author thought himself obliged to write in answer to critics 
clerical, judicial and others, The Skimpole-Hunt and Boythorn- 
Savage business is gone into, and numbers of the localities men- 
tioned in the book are identified with actual streets and lanes. 
The original illustrations by ‘‘Phiz’’ are reprinted, with a fac- 
simile of the original wrapper. The text used for the reprint of 
** Little Dorrit,”’ in this edition, is that corrected by the author in 
1869. In his introduction, the editor reprints his father’s answer 
to The Edinburgh Review's defence of the Circumlocution Office. 
{Macmillan & Co.) 





AT ONLY two periods has the novel been cultivated by Spanish 
authors, and there are those who assert that its efflorescence is 
more perfect to-day than when ‘‘Don Quixote” was written. How- 
ever that may be, there is little doubt but that Armando Palacio 
Valdés is the best exponent of Spanish fiction now living. His 
fame is more than national, and is not confined to special students 
of exotic literature. English readers have known Valdés from 
‘*La Espuma”’ (‘‘ Froth ’’), and have read him to be entertained 
by his keen satire of the fashionable society of Madrid and his 
acute observation. In his latest volume, ‘‘ El Maestrante,’’ now 
before us under the English title of ‘‘ The Grandee,” we are taken 
into the society of a provincial city of Spain, where that haughty 
aristocracy is found which has made the name of ‘‘ Spaniard” a 
synonym of punctilio. This society is vastly interesting, and as 
different from the society of any capital of the world as one might 
wellimagine. In Madrid the observer can find but a counterpart 
of Paris or London, ierlix. or Vienna, but at Lancia, under which 
name Valdés thinly disguises his native Oviedo, a new world is re- 
vealed to us. The drama of life in that little town differs, of 
course, little from life elsewhere, but in the details of everyday 


af life, in the balls-and dinners and home scenes of his characters, 





Valdés has lifted a curtain upon an altogether new stage setting. 
The introductory part of this story is full of charming humor and 





_ lambent wit, the men and women are strongly drawn, ‘‘ every man 


in his humor,’’ and contribute each one to the making of a delib- 
erate and leisurely novel. In this latter respect Valdés belongs to 
the novelists of an older day, realist though he may be. Hetakes 
his time with his stories, as might any Wa/terscottista (for thus 
is the author of ‘‘Waverley” honored as the founder of a school in 
Spain). Every episode is completed before the plot is advanced 
achapter, as few of our English or American novelists of to-day 
would dare to do. The story closes in tragic complications, but 
is nota great novel in this. As a picture of what few aliens ever 
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see with their own eyes, ‘‘ The Grandee ’’ must remain a vaiuable 
contribution to literature. (G. Gottsberger Peck.) 





IN ‘‘ FOUND AND LostT,’’ by Mary Putnam Jacobi, a dreamy, 
idealistic German and a practical, hustling American ascend 
the Nile together to discover its origin, the former led by his 
desire for knowledge, the latter in order to establish a grand sum- 
mer hotel at the source. On the way, they talk much metaphys- 
ics and discuss the ancient question of the superiority of «+ con- 
templative life to the active. The little volume, which be jon7s 
to the Autonym Library, is filled out with an imagins.tive + porn 
of ‘‘A Sermon at Notre-Dame,” on immortality. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons,)———IF ‘‘ THE FENCING GIRL,” as portrayed by Mr. 
Roof Roofer, is a fair specimen of the London ‘‘ new soul,”’ as 
the sub-title would seem to imply, the most noticeable peculiarit™ 
of said soul is its extreme inanity. Between it and the Scripturai 
sparrow, the choice should lie with the sparrow. And the fair 
Yvonne is reflected in the Lady Lu, who, inckily, claims to have 
just soul enough to get along without excessive praise, ‘* Ennui,” 
she says, ‘‘ falls over the threadbare into; mation that tells me I 
am beautiful.” It also falls over the reader, who gets little but 
such threadbare inform=tion about any of the characters in the 
book, (London: Gay & Bird.) 

IN ‘‘ THE CRUCIFIXION of Philip Strong,’’ Mr. Charles M. 
Sheldon has written a sermon rather than a novel, Animated by 
an ambition very different from that of the conventional story- 
teller, he attacks in no faltering words some of the commonest 
abuses of modern society, The book cannot be judged as a 
romance, so far is such an idea from the writer’s mind, He cares 
nothing for incident except as it affects the mental and moral 
development of his hero; he cares less for sentiment, though the 
larger emotions usually neglected in the modern novel concern 
him much, Considered as a work of art, this book, with its pur- 
pose emblazoned on every page, is practically worttiess. Yet 
one cannot read it without being impressed with the writer's self- 
forgetfulness and profound sincerity. He writes from his heart, 
filled with but one desire—to impress upon his readers the evil in- 
fluence of some accepted conditions of the life of to-day. The 
style evolved from this absorption in a single object is necessarily 
undisciplined and somewhat crude; but it has simplicity and gen- 
uineness, and is neither pretentious nor florid, In Philip Strong, 
preacher, the author has drawn a man possessed of certain Christ- 
like qualities, who consistently and courageously attempts to live 
his life as Christ would have livedit. A fine, strong, generous 
nature battling against the conventionalities and narrow prejudices 
of a rich congregation, a man who dares to attack the favorite sins 
of his hearers and preach the truth as he is enabled to see it, such 
is the character whose life inevitably becomes a tragedy. Mr. 
Sheldon defies all the traditions of art, and quotes at length from 
the sermons which roused the interest and indignation of the 
town; they are not even eloquent enough to justify the impression 
he describes them as creating. Yet, in spite of his inadequate 
method and faltering success, he does leave a suggestion of faith 
and sincerity that is refreshing in this self-conscious, self-question- 
ingage. (A. C, McClurg & Co.) 





PROF, JAMES K, HOSMER, who has written of young Sir Henry 
Vane, and is at home among old colonial documents, has given us 
a picture of the time when rifles had flint locks and the Frenchman 
was our next-door enemy, in ‘‘ How Thankful Was Bewitched.” 
The story opens at a place called Meadowboro, in the days of 
William and Mary. Mistress Thankful Pumry was the grand- 
daughter of a baron, and had, apparently, no lack of lovers, 
When in due time the frontier village was burned (the details be- 
ing evidently those of the massacres at Deerfield and Schenectady), 
the march to Canada was begun, the author showing the pictur- 
esqueness of mingled savagery and civilization. The actual 
story itself loses some of its charm by didactic references here and 
there to Charlevoix and Parkman, but the Latin breviary hymns 
sung in the convents are duly translated. The bell which once 
called the people o sermons was re-hung in Canada, inviting the 
red and white folk to the mass. The descriptions of the log- 
dwellings, school-house and church are given in correct tones, and 
the pictures of Canadian life are good. The witchery which 
Thankful suffered was that of love. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons,)—— 
‘CHRIST THE SOCIALIST” is a title that explains itself, The 
story is told in rather commonplace language, and takes its color- 
ing from the talk and movement of yesterday and this morning. 
The Rev. David Burkley is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 





























of Springford, Conn,, and Mr. Robert Stewart, a Scotsman, is the 
retired principal of the village school, The latter startles the 
pastor into a fresh line of thought by declaring that Jesus was a 
socialist, and gets him to read Bellamy’s book. The parson is 
converted forthwith to the new orthodoxy exploited by the author. 
So handsomely does Burkley preach socialism that he draws large 
audiences, much tothe discontent of the other preachers, and be- 
comes a power in the strikes and arbitration between employers 
andemployedin Springford. The story is by the author of ‘* Philip 
Meyer’s Scheme.” (Arena Pub’g Co.) 





IN A VOLUME called ‘‘ Hippolyte, and Golden-Beak,”” George 
Bassett has published two stories, the first of which, at least, is 
extremely clever. A gentleman, travelling on the Continent, looks 
about him for a valet and concludes at last to take into his service 
a perfectly raw, green boy, hoping to train him to suit himself in- 
stead of fighting in him the bad habits he would have acquired 
from other people. Hippolyte proves a treasure, and during a 
winter spent in Monte Carlo his master becomes entirely dependent 
upon him. It is consequently with great disgust that the latter 
learns that his incomparable valet has been a most successful 
player at the roulette table. The money disappears, however, 
unexpectedly and curiously, and all because of a woman, an ad- 
venturess apparently, but a very attractive one, and not at all in 
Hippolyte’s class of life, a friend of his master’s rather. The sen- 
timent with which she has inspired him is tremendous, for it costs 
him his life. This story is charmingly told and interesting to the 
last. The second one, ‘‘Golden-Beak,” is not so good, The 
stretch of territory in it is too great—California, Japan and Eng- 
land in so short a time make one gasp for breath,—and the ele- 
ment of improbability is carried just a trifle too far. (Harper 
& Bros.) 





THE SCENE OF ‘ The Honor of Savelli,” by S, Levett Yeats, 
is laid in Italy during the period when the Colonnas were at the 
height of their power and glory. The author of this book has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Dumas and of Stanley Weyman. He has 
made no effort to point a moral, or to make a psychological ex- 
periment; his desire has been to catch the spirit of true romance, 
and his object entirely to amuse, The hero of this story, accused 
of a crime, determines to remain under the imputations cast upon 
his honor, rather than clear himself by betraying a woman. The 
events resulting from this unselfishness on his part form the basis 
of the narrative. The action is brisk, and the characters are suf- 
ficiently romantic to interest a reader with a taste for such things, 
(D. Appleton & Co,)———‘‘ MEN BoRN EQUAL,” by Harry Perry 
Robinson, is, as its name suggests, a study in socialism, very 
long drawn out and very tiresome. The views and theories that 
form the stock-in-trade of such stories as this are set forth in the 
usual way. The characters are not inspiring, and their opinions 
carry no weight, (Harper & Bros.) 





CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM'S ‘‘ Sweet Clover: a Romance of the 
White City” would be very dull, indeed, if it had not some at- 
traction for the patriotic American, But the fascination possessed 
by the subject is in itself a danger to the artist, so difficult is it to 

. interpret adequately an impression of beauty. A realistic descrip- 
tion contains only the lesser half of the truth, and satisfies no one. 
Yot even the feeblest sketches are a pleasure in so far as they 
stimulate the imagination and suggest the poetry which they do 
not reveal, In this way Mrs, Burnham's literal photographs de- 
rive a certain amount of interest from their subjects. But it is 
difficult to determine whether the book is a novel or a guide-book, 
and assuredly the combination of the two is not subtle enough to 
be artistic, The light, frothy little love-story, which is not with- 
out grace, is seriously interrupted by the writer’s purpose of de- 
scribing the Fair, and her persistence in carrying it out in spite of 
obstacles, The White City is not only the scenery and drop- 
curtain; it plays the star part, also, And in this forced and un- 
natural position it loses dignity. The buildings and grounds, 
the exhibits and the Midway are woven in with this double romance 
in such a way that one wonders if anything can possibly have been 
omitted. The most pathetic and romantic episodes are accented 
by the Peristyle or the illumination; the secondary sentiment is 
thrown nst the lagoons or Old Vienna; and the less important 
conversations occur to the changing music of the Midway. But 
the accompaniment is so loud and insistent, that it generally 
drowns the words of the song, leaving only the impression that 
wt are prettily sentimental. The book is handsomely printed 
and bound. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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A FEW HOURS of real enjoyment await the reader who takes up. 
Edgar Saltus’s ‘‘ When Dreams Come True.”’ It is a tale of that 
elusive dream, a perfect love, and the subject is handled without 
impotent psychological analysis, leaving the impenetrable mystery 
in its glorious perfection. The plot is clever and simple, but we 
forget it all when we stand with Tancred in his mother's room 
after his return. from Paris, and hear that voice echoing in his 
heart, ‘‘Che cosa e amor?” Alphabet Jones strolls into Tan- 
cred’s club to talk in epigrams, which would seem too highly 
polished, were it not that they are parts of his future novels; but 
otherwise Mr. Saltus has broken in these pages with the past, a 
fact upon which we congratulate him. The story is a trifle, to be 
perused on a verandah or in a steamer-chair; yet it leaves the im- 
pression that within its compass there lies implied a poem of what 
makes life beautiful above all else. (New York: Transatlantic 
Pub, Co.) ‘* A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY ”’ is one of a vol- 
ume of short stories by William Henry Shelton. This man is 
struck in the head by a bullet during the Civil War. The acci- 
dent destroys his memory for twenty years, when he is oper- 
ated upon by a surgeon, who feels sure that he can relieve him, 
He does so, but the man has to be taken back over the ground 
step by step, and told everything that had ever happened to him, 
He does not remember that his wife had died after having nursed 
him devotedly for years, nor that his two sons were grown up 
and in the United States Naval service. The story is rather com- 
monplace, but it is an improvement on the others in the book, 
which are all very dull. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








THE HERO of ‘‘A Daughter of the Soil,’’ by M. E. Francis, 
returns to England after a twenty years’ residence in India, and 
falls in love with the only daughter of a wealthy farmer. They are 
married, but very shortly afterwards the knowledge comes to Ruth 
that her supposed husband already has a wife, whom he had mar- 
ried when a mere boy, from whom he had separated, and whom 
he has paid to keep quiet all these years. Ruth leaves him at 
once, much to his astonishment and indignation, for he expects 
her to stick to him through it all, The first wife finally dies, and 
Ruth’s impulse is to go back to her husband immediately. She 
finds him in Paris, but he treats her with perfect indifference, and 
says that he will go through the ceremony with her if she wishesit, 
but cares nothing about her any longer. She declines under those 
circumstances and returns to her farm. He promptly marries 
another woman, whom he does not love, out of spite. The out- 
come of this story is another remarkable proof of Ruth’s forgive- 
ness. She seems to have put up with all of her husband’s va- 
garies, so it is not surprising that he treated her as he pleased. 
The story is well written, however, and sustains its interest to the 
end. (Harper & Bros.) 





THE OPENING SCENE of Guy Boothby’s novel, ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Esther,” is a fight in the barroom of a tavern on Thursday 
Island. This is an island in the Pacific Ocean, on which two men 
have taken refuge, one of them resting under the imputation of a 
crime he has never committed. Esther and her father have always 
lived here; she is thrown together with these men, and a love-affair 
develops at once between herself and one of them. They are 
married and for some time live very happily. Their financial dif- 
ficulties increase, however, until they are rescued from absolute 
ruin by their friend, a hunchback, who obtains the money they 
need from influential relations of his own in England. These 
troubles would never have been so great, if Esther’s husband had 
not lied to her from the beginning about himself. One deception 
leads to another, and at one time it looks as.if nothing but misery 
can ever grow out of it all, but it ends happily at last. Crimes 
follow each other in the course of this story, until one grows 
weary of the recital, They are not interesting enough, and they 
are not sufficiently well told to compensate for the blood-and- 
thunder element they introduce into a very commonplace novel. 
The construction is very faulty, and the interest not at all wel? 
sustained. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘‘ THE IMPREGNABLE City,” by Max Pemberton, is a de- 
cidedly thrilling story filled with varied and unusual incidents, told 
in an extremely interesting manner. As its author says in his in- 
troduction, it is the ‘‘ story of a life; the story of an unknown 
city; the story of men who dreamed dreams; the story of mercy 
and of death, of darkness and of light, of order and of chaos; the 
the story of myself, Irwin Trevena, who set down these things 
as I have seen and knownthem.” This young man is a surgeon 
in London, who is taken on board a ship and conveyed to the 
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Pacific Ocean without any knowledge on his part of his destina- 
tion. The ship comes to anchor opposite a rock. He is landed on 
the rock, and taken in achute below the level of the sea, from which 
depth he emerges by means of an elevator that lifts him into the 
‘heart of acity. He is told that his mission is to cure the nervous 
affection from which suffers the daughter of an Italian nobleman. 
While the cure is in progress, he and she fall in love with each 
other, and when her father discovers it, he is so enraged that 
his first intention is to put the young physician to death. Others 
beg for him, however, and he is reprieved and sent back to Lon- 
don in the same mysterious fashion in which he was brought. 
This city, that seems to be only a rock in the ocean, has been 
built as a place of refuge for political offenders all over the world, 
who are being persecuted by their respective governments. 
Its founder is an Italian whose brother was rescued from theSiberian 
mines, and had to be put where he would be safe from tae pur- 
suit of the Russian government. It is this nobleman’s daughter 
that our hero has fallen in love with, so they are very sure that 
he will not betray them when he returns to London. An escaped 
convict does, however, and the events that follow the siege of the 
impregnable city are decidedly interesting. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL has written a very involved and 
very stupid story, called ‘‘Judge Ketchum’s Romance,” the scene 
of which is laid partly in Scotland and partly in California. The 
hero of this novel leaves Scotland because of his disappointment 
in a love-affair. He goes to California with a friend who is inter- 
ested in a mine, and, while knocking around among the miners, 
discovers that his friend is being systematically robbed by his 
managers. For a time he is able to conceal the fact that he is col- 
lecting evidence to prove the guilt of these men, but at last they 
discover it and employ one of the most desperate characters at the 
mine to kill him. The man shoots him, but does not kill him, and 
he is taken to the house of Judge Ketchum, in the neighborhood, 
where he is carefully nursed back to health, The Judge then tells 
him his story. He is a Scotchman who, many years before, ran 
away with another man’s wife and took refuge in the United States. 
He and the young man he is caring for discover that they belong 
to different branches of the same family, and the outcome of this 
discovery makes the sum and substance of the romance. (J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons.) 





Mrs. LYNN LINTON believeth not in ‘‘ The New Woman,”’ and 
therefore she has put her name on the title-page of a very long 
novel, and shown, to her own satisfaction, what a ‘‘mean old 
thing"’ she is. The story is far too long, and overdrawn; there- 
fore it will undoubtedly miss its aim. But the central idea is but 
too true: what the few create with much labor and searching of 
conscience, the many distort and make odious in the eyes of the 
world. Noble women strive to stand by the side of man, untram- 
meled and free, eager to bear the burden of life with him, to have 
equal responsibilities as well as equal rights. But to the many 
women that beat the tom-tom and shout and spout for ‘‘ Women’s 
Rights,” these rights merely mean no restraint whatever, and, 
above all, no responsibilities. For their part, man may continue 
to do the work of the world, to labor for them as he has done in 
the past. They cry for liberty, but have not learned yet that the re- 
straint which despotism puts upon slaves is but mild in comparison 
with the self-restraint which alone can make liberty secure. Mrs. 
Linton’s view is conservative-English; therefore her book does not 
appeal to us. Moreover, to hit people with the club of abuse does 
them less harm than to cut them with the rapier of satire. Yet, 
after we have conscientiously plodded through these many pages, 
_ we rise with a well-defined idea, and that is, that the principles of 
the leaders take a long time to reach the stupid brains of the herd 
_ that follows and brays; and more, that these leaders often find that 
_ after a while they can no longer restrain their ignorant followers, 
_ but are carried away by them in an irresistible rush down a steep 
_ Place into the sea. The worst enemy of man’s helpmeet and bet- 
ter half is the woman who believes in rights, but has no idea of, 
_ Ror desire for, the responsibilities they must needs bring with them. 
(Merriam Co.) 











AS MIGHT BE expected from its title, ‘‘ A Bread and Butter 
Miss,” by George Paston, is a perfectly silly, uninteresting story. 
The heroine, a prim country girl, allows herself to be compro- 
Mised by a man who persuades her to wander off on the water with 

n, and to stay until it is too late to catch a trainhome. When 
ney arrive at last, the girl is condemned by everyone, the women 
look askance at her, and the men try to take advantage of her. 
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One man has his’ sympathies excited for her, and doesn’t believe 
that she has done anything wrong, so he asks her to marry him 
and tells her he wishes to announce their engagement the next day, 
knowing that he will be able in that way to stop the scandal and 
protect her. She agreesanditallendshappily. (Harper & Bros.) 
IN ‘‘ THE MISSING CHORD,” by Lucy Dillingham, a young 
English girl goes to Berlin to study music, and meets an American 
and a German musician, both of whom fallin love with her. She 
marries the former and comes to America to live. Shortly after- 
wards the musician arrives on a concert tour, and the girl and her 
husband invite him to visit them. He has composed a piece of 
music in which one chord is missing, He plays it for this woman, 
whom he still loves, and tells her when he reaches the climax that 
she must strike a certain chord. She does it and does it correctly, 
and it proves to be the missing chord. This is a very impossible 
and a very stupid effort at neither the reader nor probably the au- 
thor knows exactly what. (G. W. Dillingham.) 








IN ‘‘A QUESTION OF COLOR,” Miss Mamie Brenton marries a 
fabulously rich African prince who had received a European edu- 
cation, drives him to suicide and sends the black man's diary, with 
an implied offer of her hand and his fortune, to her old lover, 
whom she had jilted, and who, wisely counselled, returns to the 
Cape to make a fortune for himself. The author is F, C, Philips. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co,)——‘' AFTER TO-MORROW,” by the 
author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” is a slight sketch of an affair 
such as might be submitted to a modern Parliament of Love, if 
such an institution existed. The lady is in a quandary whether or 
not to tell her lover of a slip which she had made in the past, 
when another admirer saves her the trouble and loses the game 
which he might have won if he had let matters alone, This is fol- 
lowed by a somewhat brighter dialogue, ‘‘ The New Love,” which, 
though ever so much more refined in manner, turns out to be 
much like the old way of loving, in the end. (The Merriam Co.) 
GEORG EBERS’s ‘‘ In the Fire of the Forge,” a tale of Nurem- 
berg in the thirteenth century, shows nothing like’ the spirit of 
the author's Egyptian romances. The two beauties, Els and Eva, 
are not nearly so attractive as Uarda, nor is the more familiar 
scenery of the tale as well described as the Nile-land in the earlier 
work, It is rather strange that a German should fail in dealing 
with old German customs and people, and succeed in what ap- 
pears a much more difficult task; but Ebers is, above all, an 
archzologist, and the thirteenth eentury must seem to him as un- 
interesting as yesterday, compared with the time of the Rames- 
sides. (D. Appleton & Co.) 








ON THE CREST of the wave of popularity—‘‘ in the swim,” in 
fact,— Jimmie Fadden comes to town from ‘‘ His Whiskers’s "’ 
place on the Sound to explain the doings of Miss Fannie, Mr, Paul 
and, of course, the Duchess, But first of all he has to tell us 
about Miss Fannie’s wedding; and then in due time, as Chimmie 
had prophesied in an unguarded moment, there comes a little Miss 
Fannie to take the first place in the affairs of home and state, 
The whole family takes to bicycling, Chimmie, the Duchess and 
Maggie included; ‘* His Whiskers,” Mr. Paul, the ‘‘ sporty” 
gentleman from Boston, and Chimmie see the Mitchell-Corbett 
prize-fight; and the Bowery boy has other adventures, some of 
which aré too good to be true, The Duchess, by the way, con- 
tinues to take care of Chimmie’s money with true Gallic foresight, 
and so we may see him installed some day in a home of his own, 
a man of business, and a worthy citizen and father; unless, indeed, 
his better half resolves upon Paris as their residence. Major Max, 
Mr. Paul and the ‘‘sporty”’ gentleman from Boston are much 
given to the same quizzical, whimsical way of expressing them- 
selves; and to Major Max we wish to observe that, if he overdoes 
this very clever thing, his youthful wife will not love him any more 
after a while. The other sketches deal with different phases of 
life in this city, from the Italian quarter to the ‘* Hotel de Blank” 
in the old French quarter; and they are all of them entertaining, 
though of different merit. The book, by the way, is printed in 
Nicholas Jenson’s Roman type, with initials to match, and the 
cover is elaborate and artistic, Its name is ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden 
Explains, Major Max Expounds.” (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





‘‘A DEAL WITH THE DeEvIL,” by Eden Phillpotts, is a mildly 
jocular piece of grotesguerie, which may serve to while away a 
dull hour or two in default of anything better. Old Mr. Dolphin, 
who had reformed at ninety-five, on his hundredth birthdayesigns 
a compact with the devil, by which he is entitled to ten more years 
of life, during each of which he is to grow ten years younger. It 
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follows that he takes a renewed interest in politics, makes and 
breaks several engagements to marry, loses money at Monte Carlo, 
wins a boat-race, is wanted by the police, becomes a juvenile de- 
linquent, then a nursery terror, and at lasi re-enters the state of 
non-existence, and so cheats Old Nick. (Frederick Warne & Co.) 
——TO THE NUMBER of summer books have been added 
‘* Through the Red-Litten Windows, and the Old River House,” 
by Theodor Hertz-Garten, and ‘‘ Back from the Dead,” by Saqui 
Smith, both published sume years ago, and now issued in the 
paper-covered Unknown Library, Grant Allen’s ‘' Scallywag,” 
also, has been issued in cheap form, in Cassell’s Union Square 
Library; and ‘‘ Joanna Trail, Spinster,” by Annie E. Holdsworth, 
in the Sunshine Series. (Cassell Pub. Co.) A NEW EDITION, 
in cloth, of Jessie Fothergill’s ‘* Oriole’s Daughter’ has been pub- 
lished by Lovell, Coryell & Co,——HALL CAINE’s ‘‘ Bondman,”’ 
in a handsome cloth edition, will be most welcome to those who 
have only learned to appreciate this author since its first appear- 
ance, (D. Appleton & Co.) 








WHATEVER THE MISFORTUNES and trials of W. E. Norris's 
lovers may be, we know that he will make it all right in the end; 
therefore we are not dismayed, but keep on reading in a delight- 
ful atmosphere of well-bred calm, among well-trimmed English 
hedges, and in the company of a lot of well-born people. Plot, 
characters, end, allare so carefully laid out, and all with the unique 
aim of pleasing the reader, that we do not have the heart to rebel 
against the gently flowing stream of well-turned narrative, which 
glides over an attempt at murder without foaming, and has the 
same soothing, rippling murmur for a tea-party and a declaration 
of undying love and unending faith. In ‘‘St. Ann’s,” Mr, Nor- 
ris has brought out all his tried resources, and manufactured 
another story to add to the many wherewith he has already glad- 
dened the hearts of countless readers, who abhor preaching and 
teaching in their fiction, and like to be gently amused. The story 
is worthy of their attention. (Cassell Pub, Co.)——‘‘SPoRT 
ROYAL,” by Anthony Hope, is a collection of short stories, 
richly endowed with that entertaining writer’s best qualities. The 
opening story, especially, with its constant surprises and unex- 
pected turns, keeps the reader interested and amused to the very 
end, when the greatest surprise of all is suddenly uncovered before 
his eyes, - The grim humor of the story of the painter who de- 
clared his willingness to give his soul for a model, and was taken 
at his word, is delicious; and the other stories are equally good. 
It is a most interesting little book. (Henry Holt & Co.) 





‘*A SOULLESS SINGER,” by Mary Catherine Lee, is the story 
of a woman witha beautiful voice, who fails of success because she 
sings without soul. At last she gives up all thought of using her 
voice, and devotes herself to the care of a boy in whom she has 
discovered a marvellous power tosing. The boy comes of Puritan 
stock, and the prejudice among his people against the stage as a 
profession is of course very great. At first she persuades his 
father to let her have him, but just as she is beginning to find the 
greatest pleasure in him, the father appears and states his objec- 
tion to his son’s adopting music as a profession, Apart from his 
Puritan prejudices, he thinks it is unmanly. She argues for the 
boy’s sake, because his whole heart is wrapped up in the thought 
that he is to devote himself entirely to music hereafter. - She and 
his father are thrown constantly together while this is going on, 
and it ends in her falling desperately in love with him. She finds 
then that she can sing as she never did before, that the one quality 
that her voice lacked has been given to it at last, and her happi- 
ness in it all is very great. The story is very commonplace and 
rather poorly told, though we do follow the woman’s career with 
some degree of interest. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Lucy C, LILLIe has a new story called ‘‘ Alison’s Adventures” 
which is filled with stirring incidents of various kinds, told, how- 
ever, in a manner so confusing ‘that it is hard to straighten them 
out or to enjoy them as one otherwise might. Alison's parents 
married against the will of their relations and went to Paris to 
live, but at their death, when Alison was about eighteen, old dif- 
ferences were set aside and the girl returned to America to be 
taken care of by her grandmother. The old lady, in dying, left 
her entire property to Alison, who thereby came to have the con- 
trolling interest in a large factory at Exeford. The girl’s interest 
in this factory is very great, chiefly because she has fallen in 
love with a man who is managing the property for her. He 
confesses that he loves her without hope, and when he finds that 
his affection is returned, he insists that she shall travel and see 
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the world before she binds herself ina marriage with him. He is 
a socialist in theory, believes that everyone must work, and con- 
tends that he cannot be separated from his duties at the head of 
that factory. Whether the engagement is fulfilled or not, the 
reader can find out for himself. (Porter & Coates.) 





OF THE ‘*Suppressed Chapters” which Mr. Robert Bridges 
restores, free, gratis, for nothing, to Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. du 
Maurier and other extravagant authors, that which is returned un- 
injured to Mr. John Kendrick Bangs should really bring Mr. 
Bridges a substantial reward. We do not believe that Mr. Bangs 
suppressed that chapter on ‘‘ The Idiot Brand’’; he must have 
dropped it on his way to the publishers, It is a great idea to start 
a comic boarding-house, invite the Yankee farmer, the small boy, 
the German barber, the Irish comedian and other well-known 
originators of humor to board without charge under the Idiot's 
management, and to report their jokes for the newspapers. It 
ought to pay—better, we should say, than bothering Private Mul- 
vaney with letters in the manner of Mr. Lang, or giving Arcadian 
opinions on summer reading. Not that these opinions are very 
wide of the mark—but fancy an author, and a bookish one, dis- 
couraging reading! ‘‘ Most contemporary books (except as reposi- 
tories of valuable information) are merely substitutes for entertain- 
ing men and women, and usually very poor substitutes.” Quite 
correct, and extremely candid of one who is a substitute for a 
substitute, himself. For critics are to authors much what books 
are tomen. But ina letter ‘‘To One Who is Tired of Reading,” 
Mr. Bridges congratulates the tired one on his loss of interest in 
such ‘‘ old woman’s work.” Most of what passes for writing is, 
doubtless, tiresome ‘‘ old woman’s work,” but no one would com- 
plain of a lack of interest in that sort. The tired one, let us hope, 
was used to something better; but he had probably got a head- 
full, and needed time to work it up. To send a man who is tired 
of books to experience, is like prescribing a hearty meal for one 
who has already eaten too much. ‘‘ Read less; think more” 
should have been Mr. Bridges’s advice. And that would not pre- 
clude his friend from reading 42s book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





THE PRODUCTION OF five stories within the space of a few 
months attests the industry, no less than the fertility of mind, of 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, For he is not only a born storyteller, 
he is a savant in the field of myths. No one can read his tales 
without a distinct consciousness of the superiority and evenness of 
quality of the entertainment he provides. There is in them no 
hazy indefiniteness of half-revealed social grievances, no effort to 
combine ‘‘ moral instruction with select woodcuts.’’ His is an un- 
disguised effort to please. Nevertheless, there is some significance 
in the fact that each of these five stories is reprinted in this coun- 
try by a different house, showing that the nature of his wares is 
not of so rare a kind but that publishers may become overstocked 
with them and decline to take more than a limited amount within 
a given time. Indeed, Mr. Baring-Gould belongs to a class of 
story-writers confined almost entirely to England, who, by the 
production of one or two meritorious and delightful books (in this 
case ‘‘Court Royal” and ‘‘ The Red Spider’’), strike their pace 
at once, and thereafter keep it up with great evenness of speed 
and power of endurance. They rarely break their record, to 
continue a simile less elegant than expressive; neither have they in 
their first attempt, as is so often the case with story-writers in this 
country, set a pace that they can never again achieve, and to equal 
which they sometimes employ hasty and disastrous subterfuges. 
‘*Noémi” is a spirited tale of the English occupation of France 
previous to the siege of Castillon in 1453, which, by the death of 
John Talbott and the defeat of his army, ended that dominion. 
The story concerns itself with the feuds that existed between the 
French and English families. Noémi, whose mother had been 


‘forcibly abducted by the English Commander of Domme, the 


brutal Gros Guillem, had been adopted by him, and was accus- 
tomed to glory in the defeat of her own race and in their bloody 
contests. A mischievous friendship, struck up between the wil- 
ful girl and the son of the French proprietor Jean Del’Peyra, 
however, soon ripened into a warm attachment, and then the girl 
grew into a staunch defender of her country’s rights, After the 
death of Le Gros Guillem and the defeat of Henry IV. and his 
army, she married Jean Del’Peyraand returned to her own people. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘* CHEAP JACK ZITA,” by the same author, is a story of the 
Fens. Zita was the daughter of Cheap Jack, the pedlar. She had 
always lived in the wagon with him, and knew how to mix dried 
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hawthorn leaves and tea-store sweepings together and sell the 
product as the best overland at five shillings a pound, how to 
mend a leaky kettle with cobbler’s wax, how to strike a bargain 
over soft and mouldy glue. She knew the language and the tricks 
and had the gift of keeping a crowd amused and open-pursed. 
Still, she was q good girl, if not over-sensitive, and gave human 
nature credit for more good than evil. All of the scenes of the 
story are laid in Ely or the neighboring Fens, and the author has 
never shown himself more entertaining or more ingenious in device 
than here. The brilliant plan of setting fire to the arms of a wind- 
mill, which burned like a Catherine’s wheel, in order to compel the 
owner to abandon a perilous skating journey he was making over 
dangerous ice, is extremely clever. It reminds one of that 
precious piece of precocity in ‘‘Court Royal,’ who suspended the 
brightly colored bottle from the limb of a tree on the canal bank, 
because she knew that no coal-barge tender could resist the 
temptation to shy a piece of coal at it, thus unconsciously con- 
tributing to her coal stock. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 





THE THIRD STORY, ‘‘ The Queen of Love,” deals likewise 
with the quaint characters of wandering life. Graphic as Baring- 
Gould is in all his descriptions of coast and inland village life, he 
has never given a clearer idea of singular local conditions than in 
the description of Saltwich. Situated over a large salt tract that 
was mined by pumping the brine up from the bowels of the earth, 
the little village had constantly to readjust its centre to guard 
against the dangers of collapses of the ground. While the sub- 
sidence was sometimes a matter of years, often tracts abandoned 
and known to be dangerous suddenly collapsed, carrying with 
them animals and people. It was over one of these dangerous 
tracts that the permission to erect a circus was given by the sen- 
tentious and hypocritical deacon of the village. He knew that the 
tract was sinking, but his brother was chief equestrian in the un- 
godly show, and he considered the possible end a just punishment 
for that brother’s unrighteousness. While the deacon was sawing 
the air with exhortations to virtue in a neighboring revival, the 
circus pole was tipping over, crushing the actors, and the lamps 
were setting fire to the demolished mass, The Little Queen of 
Love, the daughter of the ungodly actor, was saved, and her 
career in the family of the praying deacon is the motive of the 
story. The tale is told with a firm touch, a constant sense of 
humor and a deep consciousness of the relativity of good and evil, 
{J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

‘* KITTY ALONE,” the fourth, is a story of the Devonshire 
coast. It is a tale of three incendiary fires, the last of which Kitty 
Alone is accused of firing. Kitty was the motherless daughter of 
a wandering good-for-nothing father, who left her to bide with 
his sister and her husband. She had not an easy time of it in the 
queer little farm tavern at Coombe Cellars, where Pasco Pepperill 
sold hot cockles and winkles, and was very lonely, as her name indi- 
cates, But in the end she is acquitted of the crime of arson, and 
her uncle-in-law, a man of wicked -intentions, publicly disgraced. 
The significance of her name disappears, for not only the affection 
of her stern old aunt, but warm friends prove that she is no longer 
Kitty Alone. (Dodd, Mead & Co,)——-THE LAST STORY, 
‘* Miss Curgenven of Curgenven,”’ is a more ambitious attempt at 
storytelling than any of the previous books, but to our mind it 
possesses less attraction and more of the tone of exaggeration that 
keeps the author’s stories from ever becoming anything but 
romances. It is the history of the family dissensions of the Curgen- 
vens, of an early unknown marriage, and a later illegal one, of 
a concealed will and of the conflict of pride, hypocrisy, vanity and 
fraud on one side, and weak, misguided love on the other. .It is 
distinctly a novel of incident, although the author never forgets 
that he is portraying characters whose actions display their motives, 
Hence they hang together in a more or less satisfactory way. The 
scenes of the story are laid near Liskeard, Cornwall, and here, 
again, the author has given delightful and accurate pictures of 
native life and dialect. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 








‘¢ TRYPHENA IN LOVE,” by Walter Raymond, already known as 
the author of ‘‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” is a delivhtful 
story of country life in Somersetshire. A young man, crippled in 
boyhood, is confined to a single room, ‘‘the chamber where the 
king hid,” according to a legend of the place, and is attended by 
his pretty cousin, Tryphena, whose devotion to him is extreme, 
and very beautiful, too. She had been in a way responsible for 
his accident. Her devotion proves to be love, but .before the 
Story can have its proper ending, Tryphena has to suffer the pangs 
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of jealousy, for the invalid—he recovers at the close—gives his 
first love to the squire’s daughter, whose friendship for him is one 
of the brightest bits of the whole story, The life passing through 
the attractive, oak-finished room, and the changing scenes from 
the windows, of so much interest to those within, are simply re- 
ported and give to an ordinary love-story an altogether fascinating 
coloring. In the legend the king escaped from his pursuing ene- 
mies; in Raymond's story the king, Love, is discovered in his 
hiding-place—but by his friends. (Macmillan & Co,) ‘* THE 
LAND OF THE SUN,” by Christian Reid, is the story of a party of 
American tourists in Mexico, The main object of the trip is to 
prevent a young man, who is a relative of the members of the 
party, from marrying a beautiful Mexican gir.. As far as this is 
concerned, the trip is a failuré, for we find the young man’s father 
himself asking the girl’s father for her hand for his son, having 
been completely won over on becoming acquainted with her. The 
mechanical execution of the volume is excellent, and the illustrations 
are numerous and very good. The book is fuli of descriptions of 
people, buildings, enterprises and customs of the country, and is 
evidently written by an enthusiast. The people are courtesy and 
refinement personified, the institutions are perfect, and the scenery 
grand without exception, according to the writer. These descrip- 
tions are frequently tiresome and long drawn out. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 








Books for Boys and Girls 

Mrs. EVERARD Cores’s ‘‘Story of Sonny Sahib” is one of 
the most delightful children’s stories imaginable. The scene is 
laid in India, and there is a suggestion of Kipling about the book, 
though it isin no sense of the word an imitation, This boy is 
born during his father’s absence, and his mother dies at his birth, 
leaving him to the tender mercies of an old Indian nurse, With- 
out a word to his father, she takes him off to her home in the ir- 
terior of Afghanistan, and the Colonel remains under the impres- 
sion that his wife and child both perished in the Cawnpore massacre. 
The boy becomes the playmate of the son of one of the Afghan chiefs, 
and, though he is kept a close prisoner, he is pretty well treated 
on the whole. At the end of about seven years, the citadel of this 
Afghan chief is besieged by the English, who have decided to ar- 
range matters in that section of the country to suit themselves, 
The circumstances of the siege, the manner in which the English boy 
is restored to his kindred, and the development of the little fellow’s 
character under trying conditions, are the chief as well as the most 
charming incidents of the interesting story. (D, Appleton & Co.) 
THE IDEA of compiling a book of ‘‘Tales From Scott”’ for the 
very young, on the model of Lamb's ‘‘ Tales From Shakespeare, ”’ 
is an excellent one, and the work has been very well done by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. As Prof. Dowden saysin his introduction, 
Scott’s novels do not lose anything by having their plots made 
known in advance, Frequently, ‘‘the most enjoyable reading of 
any one of them is not the first reading, but the second, or the 
fourth, or the twentieth.” The present tales may therefore be 
read by the young as introductions to the novels, and for older 
readers they may serve to awaken recollections and marshall them 
in their proper order. The tales are from ‘‘ Waverley,"’ ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,’’ ‘‘ The Antiquary,” ‘' Rob Roy,” ‘‘ The Black 
Dwarf,” ‘‘ Old Mortality,’’ ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘' A 
Legend of Montrose ’’ and ‘‘ Ivanhoe.”’ They are well illustrated. 
(Roberts Bros.)———SoME RATHER CLEVER work is contained in 
Frances E, Crompton’s ‘‘ Messire, and Other Stories” for chil- 
dren. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 








WE HAVE BEEN reading recently that prime favorite of our 
childhood, ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,’”’ which has been brought out in 
a delightful new edition. How many boys of to-day know Tom 
Cringle ? Thousands know Mr. Henty’s books by heart, but there 
are very few libraries wherein can be found a file of Blackwood's 
Magazine, and very few boys who know the treasure lying perdu 
therein, Michael Scott, the Glasgow merchant who was Tom . 
Cringle’s historian, was a wizard as potent as his namesake of 
medieval Scotland. He knew a ship when he saw one, and his 
sailors are gallant enough to typify the British ideal. Tom Cringle 
fought his way from a midshipmiteship to an independent com- 
mand, engaging the French and Americans, routing pirates, sink- 
ing slavers, going through a thousand adventures in the early 
‘*roaring” years of the century. He tells of them with a rattling 
spirit and unfailing good humor, which make his log-book the 
healthiest of medicine. Perhaps we do not flavor our jokes with 
quite so strong a tang to-day, but there is no harm in that. A 
healthy mind cannot see whereat the prurient cavils in ‘‘Tom 
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Jones,” and this book loses nothing by being of the same robus- 
tious order. We commend it unhesitatingly. The average Ameri- 
can boy or girl can be trusted in any library to pick and choose. 
We have known a family which grew up with a Virginia colonial 
library, and read everything from Froissart to Mrs, Aphra Behn 
without consciousness that. much of it was impossible, because 
they naturally skipped where they found no interest, just as they 
instinctively Bowdlerized their Shakespeare. Tom Cringle is not 
a Sunday-school book, and is probably.anathema in Sunday-school 
libraries, but we wish with all our heart that there were a Sunday- 
_— book to approximate it in the joy it gives. (Macmillan & 
0.) : 





‘*DIAMOND DYKE; or, The Lone Farm on the Veldt,” by 
George Manville Fenn, is a story of South African adventure. 
Two English boys, brothers, go out to the Cape to make their 
fortunes in ostrich farming. Diamond Dyke is the name of one 
of them, given to him because of the strange circumstances of his 
discovery of diamonds, One hardship follows another in the life 
on the farm, the broiling heat destroys the shrubs and vines and 
sickens the boys, while the live stock dies off in a most mysterious 
manner. There is plenty of excitement in the life, lions to hunt 
and Kafirs to subdue, but no peace and no fortune, Finally, 
when the older brother lies ill of a fever, Dyke happens to show 
to an old Dutch trader some curious bits of stones and crystals 
that he had taken from the gizzard of one of his slaughtered 
ostriches, It is when their fate appears to be hardest that their 
fortunes are really made, for the stones prove to be diamonds, 
and their unprofitable little farm a veritable diamond field, The 
story has considerable local color, and, barring the fierceness of 
the lions and the largeness of the diamonds, there is not too much 
exaggeration to make it palatable to the ordinary boy reader. (E. 
P, Dutton & Co.) 





THE LATEST ISSUE of the Blue and the Grey on Land, by 
Oliver Optic, is called ‘‘In the Saddle.” It continues the fortunes 
of Dick and Archie Lyon, who in a previous volume had begun 
their army life in local skirmish with disaffected ruffians in Ken- 
tucky. This time they see active service in a company of ‘horse. 
The reader of the former volume, called ‘‘Brother against 
Brother,’’ will remember that their two cousins, boys of their 
own age, had been tools in the hands of their disloyal and treach- 
erous father, and he will not be surprised to learn that, as Dick 
and Archie rise in the scale of virtue and success, these two lads 
descend, or that this volume is to be followed by another one, to 
be called ‘‘A Lieutenant at Eighteen,” describing the further ad- 
vance of the two Lyon boys. (Lee & Shepard.)——A ‘‘NEW 
AND REVISED " edition of those immortal favorites of the nursery, 
‘*Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” comes to us embellished with numerous 
pen-and-ink sketches by Harry S. Watson. (Cassell Pub'g Co.) —— 
HARRY CASTLEMON'S ‘‘ Elam Storm, the Wolfer; or, The Lost 
Nugget,’’ is a tale of adventure that it takes the charitable imagina- 
tion of a boy to believe. This tale belongs to the Lucky Tom 
Series, and tells of life in the West when a man wrung his sus- 
tenance from the woods and the earth by the sweat of his brow, 
and protected dimself from death by starvation or the tomahawk 
as best he could. Elam Storm, when a little boy, had been with 
his father and a train of Government guards, when the whole com- 
pany had been wiped out of existence by robber desperadoes, 
The money the train carried had been divided, and a valuable 
nugget belonging to Elam Storm’s father had been buried some- 
where, Elam alone had survived, and this story tells of his search 
for and discovery of the nugget, lost so long ago. (Porter & 
Coates,)—-—A BOOK FOR little boys and girls, called ‘‘ Stories for 
All the Year,” by Katherine McDowell Rice, is composed of tales 
that have already been published in Harper's Young People, St. 
Nicholas, Wide Awake and other journals. It is printed in large, 
clear type, and is illustrated by W. St. John Harper. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) * 





London Letter 


ON TUESDAY EVENING, a meeting of the bookselling trade 
was held at Stationers’ Hall, with a view to the inauguration of a 
society called the National Association of Booksellers. It has 
_—_ mn recognized that the book-trade is in a bad way finan- 
cially, and the object of this projected trades-union is the ameliora- 
tion of the business by the abolition of the discount system. The 
meeting was presided over, not by a leading bookseller, as one 
would have supposed, but by Mr. Hall Caine, who during the last 





few weeks has manifested, by interview and address, a sudden and 
intimate interest in the questions arising from the publication and 
distribution of current literature. A good deal might be said with 
regard to the matter and argument of Mr. Caine’s speech. I pre- 
fer, however, as a chronicler of information, to confine myself to 
a brief outline of his attitude. Nor, indeed, am I competent to 
do more. Mr. Caine began by saying that the present was a 
time when booksellers sorely needed some organization for the ad- 
vancement of their interests. During the last half-century, the 
population of the country had increased, wealth had increased, the 
number of readers had increased: booksellers alone had declined. 

Why was this ? There were two reasons. Firstly, the discount 
system. This—possible, perhaps, to the London bookseller—was 
beyond the ability of the local tradesman, and the fact that buyers 
insisted on 25 per cent. discount for cash was gradually ruining 
the position of the country dealer. Nor did the net system work 
better, for here, again, the smaller sales of the provincial shop ren- 
dered any advantage nugatory. From this point Mr, Caine 
glanced aside to another issue. ‘‘ We are told,” he said, ‘‘ that 
the ‘unbridled greed’ of the author is killing the book-trade, but 
let us come to the facts.’’ Thereupon he moved swiftly through 
a goodly show of figures, designed to prove that, on a six-shilling 
novel, the bookseller’s profits are 3}d¢., the author's earnings 
1s. 4$d@., the gross cost of producing the book, 2s. 6$¢., and the 
expense of distributing it often as high as 1s. 74¢. For the 
remedy Mr. Caine had conceived a Utopian system of his own. 
The author, he held, ought to see to his contracts, and be certain 
that the bookseller is therein assured a living wage. Then the 
earnings of the middleman, the publisher, would be reduced. His 
numbers would be diminished, also. The ‘‘new” publisher 
would have to go. Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son and Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are, in Mr. Caine’s eyes, very frequently 
the real publishers: the ‘‘new’’ middleman has only to hire a 
couple of rooms, and pass on the books from the binder to the 
great distributing media, drawing a handsome profit for the transit. 
Not improbably, as it seemed to him, publishers might, on occa- 
sion, be dispensed with altogether, and the author might himself 
hand on his book to the bookseller with no alien aid. Only let 
booksellers and authors stand together, and let the trade remem- 
ber that, if there is any trail of Ananias in the business, it is not 
the author who laid it. I have given, to the best of my power, a 
very brief synopsis of Mr, Caine’s argument, and leave it without 
comment. He is certain to hear from more authoritative quarters 
how far his view of the author's position is dignified, or his scheme 
for the redemption of the book-trade practicable. He has, at any 
rate, succeeded in arousing the liveliest discussion among every 
class that has to do with the production and distribution of books, 
and it is unlikely, now that the matter has gone so far, that it will 
rest ineffectual in the immediate future. 

During the present week the literary world has been impoverished 
by the death of two men-of-letters, each of whom was an eminent 
example of that high class of artists which concerns itself with its 
work alone, and has‘the welfare of literature closer to its heart 
than any trivial, temporary interest of the clamoring hour. Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson and James Dykes Campbell were fine ex- 
amples of literary manliness. The former was, perhaps, the most 
scholarly bibliophile of his day; the latter a student of pure litera- 
ture, industrious and-conscientious, and the author of a biography 
which remains as a typical example of careful and laborious ex- 
actitude, If for once I may be permitted the pleasure of a per- 
sonal recollection, I should like to recall here, with the deepest 
gratitude, the memory of aday I spent in Mr. Dykes Campbell’s 
company. A friend had mentioned to him (this is now more than 
three. years ago) that I was engaged upon a study of Tennyson. 
At once Campbell, to whom I was absolutely unknown, wrote to 
me-and said that he had heard of my work, that he had in his li- 
brary certain volumes of Tennysoniana, which were possibly un- 
known to me, and that, if I would come and spend a day with 
him at St. Leonard’s, he would be happy to place these volumes 
at my disposal, Needless to say I went at the earliest opportunity, 
and his kindness was a thing never to be forgotten. I carried 
away many bibliographical notes of the very first value to my un- 
dertaking, and an even more helpful sense of the encouragement and 
good wishes of a master in the craft. With him the courtesy was 
customary, and every young man who has come under his notice 
can tell of a like generosity. To the recipient, however, it was 
one of these rare experiences which leave their mark upon the 
memory, and remain. 

Sixty-two ladies, some of whom have written novels, while all 
have contributed to print in some form or other, dined together in 
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their own honor on Wednesday at the Criterion Restaurant. Miss 
Adeline Sargeant was in the chair, and among those present were 
Mrs. Woods, Mrs. L. T. Meade, Miss Annie S. Swan, Mrs. Nor- 
man (Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie), Miss Hepworth Dixon, Miss Ma- 
thilde Blind, Mrs. Meynall, Miss Christobel Coleridge, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell and the author of ‘‘ A Yellow Aster.” Miss 
Coleridge spoke about the ‘‘ Past of Literature,’” Miss Clementina 
Black about its Present, and Mrs. Norman had things to say about 
its Future. In the course of her remarks Mrs, Norman expressed 
her aversion to the novel with a purpose, and insisted that fiction 
= neither amuse nor instruct. The evening passed quite pleas- 
antly. 

Signora Duse has returned to London, and is attracting vast 
audiences, who vie with one another in the force of their enthusi- 
asm. To-morrow night we are promised the first performance 
of the new English opera ‘‘ Harold,” at Covent Garden. The 
book is by Sir Edward Malet, and is written in the mother tongue, 
while Mr. F. H. Cowen is responsible for the music. Mr. Philip 
Brozel will be the Harold, Mme. Albani the Edith. The Duke of 
Normandy has been entrusted to Mr. David Bispham, and Miss 
Meisslinger will undertake the part of Princess Adela. There are 
four acts, and on the occasion of the first performance Mr. Cowen 
will conduct in person. A great deal of interest is taken in the 
production, as is but natural in the case of a purely English opera 
dealing with an essentially English theme. 

Within a very few months of its origin it has been found neces- 
sary to reduce the price of Mr. Ralph Caine’s magazine, The Lon- 
don Home, from three-pence to a penny. It is strange that the 
public will not take to three-penny papers, but it seems impossible 
to make a thing a go at that price. As a rule, the result is an in- 
crease in price; Mr. Caine has resolved on the other expedient, 
and proposes to give the same amount of material, both letterpress 
and illustrations, for one third of the original sum, This certainly 
promises to make 7he London Home the cheapest pennyworth be- 
fore the public, and ought to give it a good chance in the world. 
Meanwhile, the second number of 7he Home is still delayed; but 
no doubt we shall hear more about it in the next few weeks. 

It is said that Mr. Conan Doyle, who for the last few months 
has been producing his ‘‘ Adventures of Brigadier Gerard” at 
Davos Platz, has at Jast settled upon an English home, which, 
it is hoped, will suit Mrs. Doyle as well as Switzerland, Dr. Doyle 
was in town for a few weeks early in May, and during his stay has 
purchased some land in the neighborhood of Haslemere, where he 
intends to build his new house. The country is, of course, famous 
as Tennyson’s later home, and is also the resort of Mr. Grant 
Allen, who, it is said, was unable to endure the English climate 
until he found health at Hindhead. All admirers of Dr. Doyle’s 
talent will wish him a speedy return to Surrey, and the best of 
sequels for himself and his family. 


LONDON, 7 June, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


WITHOUT QUESTION, the Sargent decorations for the new Li- 
brary will be completed, as the private subscriptions have now 
reached within $3600 of the necessary $15,000, and the remainder 
is expected by the first of July. One of the most pleasant tributes 
paid to Mr. Sargent was a letter signed by Attwood, Bartlett, Ben- 
son, Vinton, Turner, Tarbell and fourteen other prominent artists, 
urging hearty codperation in the raising of the money for the 
decorations. They declared that it was of the greatest importance 
that Mr. Sargent should be commissioned to complete the work 
which he has so nobly begun, and added compliment to compliment 
by saying that it was conceded in every country that Mr. Sargent 
was one of the ablest and most distinguished of contemporary 
painters. In this mural work at the Library, the artists main- 
tained, Mr. Sargent had shown new and unlooked-for power, and 
__ they commended his boldness in dealing with a decorative idea so 

Vast and intricate, while at the same time he brought together the 

whole with splendor of effect, unity and harmony. . The majestic 

group of prophets was praised particularly as ‘‘a scholarly effort, 
_ fefreshing to see in American art.” ‘ 

Meanwhile, Mr, Robert A. Woods, who managed the free art 
exhibitions held at the South End during the past two years, has 
been telling Bostonians how the common, every-day people look 
upon art, as judged by his experience, In spite of the obstacles 
that have confronted the scheme, Mr. Woods is convinced that the 
_ day ‘will come when a permanent exhibition will be established at 
the South End, in the centre of the lodging-house district of Bos- 
ton, as a branch of the Art Museum. Schooi-teachers and their 
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pupils have been noted among the attendants, and the idea of 
having a number of assistants at the exhibitions to explain points 
of interest in the paintings has proved of great value to those who 
thus sought genuine information, As a result of his observations, 
Mr. Woods finds that the people care very little for the pictures of 
impressionists, but that they like simplicity above all things. He 
is rather disheartened to find that the city people care very little 
for landscapes, and thinks it is due to the fact that they are cut off 
so much from nature. Anything pathetic appears to touch the 
spectators with peculiar force, while romantic and sentimental sub- 
jects,and pictures showing action,are constant favorites, One in- 
teresting point, he said, was the fact that the poorer class took a 
lively interest in the old masters, 

Toturn from art to the drama, let me tell a little about the per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Rivals,” last Thursday afternoon, I will say 
nothing of the dramatic side, inasmuch as the same production 
was given in New York for the benefit of Mr. Couldock, but there 
are some local points that will serve to complete the historical rec- 
ord of the grandest performance of the old comedy ever given in 
New England. Jefferson as Bob Acres, Crane as Sir Anthony, 
Nat Goodwin as Sir Lucius, Tom Keene as Falkland, De Wolf 
Hopper as David, Henry Miller, Seabrooke, Mrs. John Drew, 
Viola Allen and Nellie McHenry made upthe casi, Although this 
was a special afternoon performance on a hot summer day, with 
prices more than double the usual winter rates (the best seats cost- 
$3.50), more than 3000 people were present. In fact, the entire 
house had been sold out two days after the opening of the box- 
office, and the total receipts figured nearly $5000, Applause 
rained down upon the players throughout the entire performance, 
and at the end of the second act Mr. Jefferson was recalled again 
and again. The veteran actor, however, would not take the en- 
tire compliment to himself, but generously led out his fellow play- 
ers. Finally, when it was very evident that a word of response 
was desired, Bob Acres, throwing off his character, said to his 
friends in front:—‘‘I wish I could find words half as brilliant as 
this audience seems to me, It is a delight for myself.and the ladies 
and gentlemen composing this company to-day to appear in this 
comedy, which, although more than a hundred years old, and not- 
withstanding it was written by a young man when only twenty- 
three years of age, is as good and virile to-day as it ever was, It 
has been a delight for me to stand at the wings and listen to 
the dialogue as it was spoken by members of this company. It is 
like a draught of good old wine, if you are not all teetotalers. It 
is a triumph, a marvel of dramatic and literary skill that has per- 
haps never been equaled. The players who are associated with 
me to-day wish me to extend to you their appreciation of the kind- 
ly reception you have given us.” Mr. Jefferson himself conducted 
the rehearsal. Nor did he confine himself simply to reciting his 
own lines, but, taking the deepest interest in the performance, he 
made very valuable suggestions to this actor and that, and mean- 
while kept everybody in good spirits. 

In the old Granary Burying-ground on Tremont Street, where 
lie the remains of so many distinguished Americans, there will 
soon rise a long-needed monument, erected at the expense of the 
Commonwealth, to mark the grave of John Hancock, Designed by 
a Boston architect, Julius A. Schweinfurth, the monument will 
take the form of a Greek stela, on which rests the Hancock coat- 
of-arms, surrounded by Greek honeysuckle, and placed above a 
carved portrait of Hancock framed in a wreath of oak-leaves.—— 
A curious case has just been decided in the Superior Court, involv- 
ing a question of the value of art work. William Ordway Part- 
ridge, the well-known Boston sculptor, received an order, some 
time ago, from the Union League Club of New York, for an 
equestrian statue of Gen, Grant, and, as he claimed, on account: 
of the condition of his health, was obliged to call in another 
sculptor, Max Bachman, to assist in modelling the horse. Mr. 
Bachman, however, insisted that the demand for his services was 
made on account of his ability, and entered suit for compensation 
at the rate of one doller and a half an hour, that being the sum 
agreed upon, as he declared. The Court sustained Mr. Bachman’s 
claim, as regards time and pay and quality of work._—The 
neighboring city of Malden is discussing the loyalty of tone in 
Thomas’s United States History, a few residents having sent to 
the school committee a petition asking for the substitution of Scud- 
der’s History, on the ground that Thomas favors the South, The 
petitioners fy that Thomas, who lived in Pennsylvania, gives 
to John Dickinson of that State the honors that belong to Samuel 
Adams of Massachusetts; that he omits mention of Paul Revere's 
ride, and of certain essential facts in the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
that he maintains that the European nations regarded Northern 
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soldiers as cowards at Bull Run; and that he devotes only a few 
lines to Gen, Grant, while giving extended praise to Gen. Lee. 
Moreover, it is declared that the title of General is carefully placed 
in front of the names of all the Sou:zhern officers of that rank, 
while it is omitted from the names of the Northerners, There 
is a larger party which represents that nothing disloyal is to be 
found in the history. The matter is now under advisement. 
Prof. John Williams White of Harvard will receive, between this 
date and July 15, applications from any Bachelor of Art from any 
university or college of the United States, who desires to secure 
one of the two fellowships in classical archewology offered for the 
coming year by the Archzological Institute of America and the 
managing committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. The fellowships amount to $600 each, and necessitate 
a ten months’ study of classical archeology in Greek lands. 
BOSTON, 18 June, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 








Chicago Letter 


WITH THE ACCEPTANCE by Prof, E, E. Barnard of a position 
in the astronomical department of the University of Chicago, the 
Yerkes Observatory completes a most distinguished faculty, It 
includes, also, Prof. S. W. Burnham and Prof. George E, Hale, 
both of whom belong to this city, and have gained enviable 
reputations for their observations and discoveries. Prof. Burn- 
ham’s career has been an interesting one. Before his associates, 
who knew him only as Clerk of the United States Circuit Court, 
even suspected his interest in astronomy, he became the recognized 
authority upon double stars. For years this science was his 
recreation, and when he finally adopted it as a profession and 
accepted a position in Lick Observatory, he was restless and ill at 
ease. He found it so difficult to adapt himself to the new point of 
view that it was not long before he returned to take up again the 
duties of his clerical office. Now, however, he has allied himself 
with the Yerkes Observatory, of which Prof. Hale, who has de- 
voted himself chiefly to solar analysis, is to be Director. Prof. 
Barnard’s withdrawal from Lick Observatory is said to be due to 
its mismanagement and to the unpopularity of the Director. 
Though he is still under forty, he has made many remarkable dis- 
coveries, the most startling of which was the detection, in 1892, 
of Jupiter's fifth moon. 

In this season of commencements, the Art Institute is well to 
the front, and last Friday graduated a class which was composed 
mainly of women. Dr. William R. Harper, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, delivered an address upon ‘‘ Some Facts inthe 
History of Art among the Ancient Hebrews,” a scholarly lecture 
in which he proved to the entire satisfaction of his audience that 
there was no art among the ancient Hebrews, that they deliber- 
ately sacrificed it to religion, and that, if a nation would become 
great in any one direction, it cannot cultivate itself in all others as 
well. This was followed by a short address to the glory of art, 
by Dr, Frank M. Bristol, and a talk to the graduates, by Mr. W. 

. R. French, the Director of the School. An exhibition of 
students’ work fills three of the galleries, and makes a creditable 
showing. The departments of designing and of sculpture show the 
greatest progress, In the former the problems set before the pupils 
are many and various; they make excellent designs for wall-paper, 
rugs, lace handkerchiefs, buckles, combs and calendars—and from 
these up to iron lamps and gates, mosaic fireplaces, monumental 
vases and stone altars. Miss Mary J. Reid’sdesign for an altar is both 
original and beautiful—the best thing shown by this department. 
As a rule, the pupils are somewhat afraid of color; this seems to 
be the chief defect in their training. And the same thing is evident 
in other departments. The sketches from life are generally cold, 
and none of them are in the least impressionistic. In this respect 
the studies of still life are better; Marie Blanke, Belle Walrath 
and M. Chiostri send good work, and Florence Sage has a capital 
study in browns of a Rookwood vase holding some dry pods 
breaking into white. The life-class has done good work in draw- 
ing, conventional, however, and showing but rarely a flash of indi- 
viduality, There is somewhat more of this quality in the sculpture, 
especially in a study of the nude by Alice Cooper, a graceful tilted 
head by Janet Greenleaf, and, by Mrs. Moore, a simple, dignified 
bust of a woman with lowered eyelids. Miss Bessie Potter, whose 
figurines were recently exhibited in New York, has much to answer 
for in influencing some of these students to make the wooden 
figures they exhibit; they serve merely to enhance Miss Potter's 
work by contrast. As a whole, the exhibition is much better than 
that of last year. 

The Chicago literary fraternity is being scattered to the four 
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winds by the hot wave which affected to some extent even this 
balmy summer resort. Mrs. Bates, tired of awaiting the arrival 
of her book, is about to go East in pursuit of it. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland is cultivating his farm, instead of his intellect, in northern 
Wisconsin. Mr. Henry Fuller threatens to start off at any moment 
in search of inspiration—though he did reply the other day to a 
criticism of his fickle desertion of the ideal for a realistic flesh-and- 
blood goddess, by saying that one cannot live in this town and es- 
cape its influence; in the end it does with us what it will, and we 
are powerless to help ourselves. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor is playing 
golf in Lake Forest when he is not engaged in the study of 
Spanish history, to which he means to devote himself for some 
years to come. Mrs. de Koven, also, is I believe, to be in 
Lake Forest—a beautiful suburb which Miss Lilian Bell 
occasionally honors with her presence. Mg. Herbert Stone, 
who makes books, if he does not write them, is looking 
for new treasures on the other side of the ocean, leav- 
ing Mr. Kimball and Mr. Rhodes in charge of the publishing- 
house and its attractive magazine. Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin 
and Mr. Robert Herrick are to sail for Europe soon, the former 
for the summer, and the latter for something more than a year, 
Mr. Eugene Field is resting quietly in Buena Park from the exer- 
tion of having bought a new house. Mr. Block, Mr. John Vance 
Cheney and Mr. F. F. Browne have been content thus far, I think, 
with our own atmosphere but there is no knowing how soon they, 
too, may be enticed away, leaving the city, in a literary sense, null 
and void. Mr, Elwyn A. Barron sails this week for England with 
a delightful commission from the 77mes-Herald, For an indefinite 
period he is to send several letters a week to that journal, literary 
letters in which he will write not so much about the news of the 
day as about the things which attract him. 

‘* Macaire,” the farce by Robert Louis Stevenson and William 
Ernest Henley, is completed in the last number of 7he Chap-Book. 
It is absurdly impossible, but it is nevertheless delightful fooling, 
The hero is one of those witty villains whom Stevenson loved, and 
he is refreshing, even though both his wit and his villainy are 
somewhat overdone. He rattles off at frequent intervals a series 
of fantastic epigrams like these:—‘‘ What is crime? discovery. 
Virtue ? opportunity. Politics? a pretext. Affection?’ an affecta- 
tion. Morality? an affair of latitude. Punishment? this side of 
the frontier. Reward? the other. Property? plunder. Business? 
other people’s money—not mine, by God! and the end of life to 
live till we are hanged.”’ In each of his schemes, Macaire almost 
reaches success, but in each he is defeated, clever as he is, by the 
stupidity of events. ‘‘Is your friend an idiot ?’’ asks the Brigadier 
of Macaire. ‘‘ Pardon me,”’ he replies, ‘‘ he is a poet.” ‘* Poetry 
is a great hindrance to the ends of the justice.’’ The dashing cut- 
threat is gay and epigrammatic to the end, even in the face of 
defeat, and he dies finally, saying, ‘‘ Death, what is death ?”’ 

The University of Chicago is celebrating this week the end of 
the year, though convocation week does not begin until the 29th. 
Commencement at the Northwestern University was made memor- 
able last Thursday by addresses by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
and Gov. McKinley of Ohio. 

CHICAGO, 18 June, 1895. Lucy MONROE. 


_— 


The Lounger 


ONE SMILES OCCASIONALLY at the length of the names that 
some authors print upon their title-pages, but this display has its 
advantages. If A. F. Montague is a successful author, and there 
is any other A. F. Montague with an itching for literary fame, the 
latter is very likely to sign his initials, if that is the style of his 
successful namesake’s signature. If, however, the well-known 
author’s name is Augustus Florrell Montague, and he signs it in 
full, and the other’s name is Adam Fish Montague, there is not 


‘much danger of our mixing those authors up. Mr. W. H. Bishop 


is very much annoyed by another Mr. W. H. Bishop, who writes 
stories of a socialistic nature that are erroneously attributed to 
him. The well-known W. H. B, wants to know what is ‘‘ the 
law and morality on this subject.” If the other man’s name #5 
W. H. Bishop, I suppose that he has a right to it, and that there 
is nothing for the author of ‘‘ The Golden Justice ’’ to do but to 
grin and bear the annoyance. If parents only knew when a child 
was born that his name was going to be worth something to him 
as a trade-mark, they could name him accordingly. Think what 
a protection Rudyard Kipling’s name has been to him, and Rider 
Haggard’s and Conan Doyle’s! I don’t believe that if you hunted 
in the directories of the world, you would find these names dupli- 
cated. Parents will do well to bear this fact in mind. It would 
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be an extra precaution, if the child, when he becomes a well- 
developed author, could write ‘‘ trade-mark registered”’ after his 
name, to protect himself effectually against infringement. 

*. * * 

Mr. R. H. SHERARD appreciates the advantages of a good, 
flowing name. When he first entered upon his career as a jour- 
nalistic free lance, he signed himself R. H. Sherard. A few years 
later he wrote Robert H. Sherard at the top of his articles; now he 
appears es Robert Harborough Sherard. In the latter capacity 
he contributes an interview with Mr. Stanley G, Weyman to the 
June /dler, From this interesting interview | take it that there is 
just a little touch of perversity in the composition of Mr. Wey- 
man. Hishome is in Ludlow, one of the most historically interest- 
ing, as well as one of the most picturesquely beautiful, villages in 
all England. There stand the ruins of Ludlow Castle, begun by 
Roger de Montgomery, completed by Joce de Dinan, where lived 
‘Sir Ernauld de Lis, the traitor, and his lady-love, Marianna de 
Bruer, who admitted him to the castle by a rope-ladder, but slew 
him when his felonious purpose was made patent; a long array of 
Mortimers, murderous or elegant, of De Lacys; a whole most 
animated masquerade of men in armor and kirtled women and 
pages in fanciful attire.” There, also, lived the two little princes 
who were afterwards smothered in the Tower of London. ‘‘ There 
walked the poet Milton, with his ink-horn in his belt, a handsome, 
ringleted youth, secretary to my lord, the Earl of Bridgewater, 
with the manuscript of ‘ The Masque of Comus,’ in aroli, Else- 
where, the mind might figure forth the soured and grumbling Sir 
Henry Sidney, whose grievances, carved in stone, may still be 
read on a tablet over the inner gate of the castle; his lady seared 
with smallpox from nursing an ungrateful queen, and their bonny 
little Philip—later, the English Bayard.” 


° * * 


AND YET, MR. WEYMAN can catch no inspiration from all this, 
but must go across the Channel to France for the scenes and in- 
cidents of his historical tales. ‘*No doubt, it teems with 
romance,” says Mr. Weyman; ‘' but all is so familiar to me. This 
was my earliest playground. My first recollections are of Ludlow 
Castle, and of all the stories of which it was the scene, And over- 
familiarity, perhaps, you know. . So I look abroad, and 
explore periods less familiar to me, which, for this very reason, 
have for me all the charm of the unforeseen,”’ Fortunately for us, 
‘* over-familiarity '’ with the romantic history of his own country 
did not lead Sir Walter to ‘‘ look abroad and explore periods less 
familiar’ to the exclusion of those at home. Mr. Weyman is doing 
good work, however, and I forgive him, but I wish that he would 
feel moved to explore the rich mine that lies at his very door: he 
would do it so well, 

* * * 

Mr. WEYMAN gratetully and graciously acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Prof. Henry M. Baird for turning his attention to- 
wards early French history. ‘‘I was up in London,” he says, 
‘and was sitting in the smoking-room of my club in St. James’s 
Street, the New University Club, thinking rather despondently of 
my past, and even more despondently of my future, when I hap- 
pened to notice, on the little table which stood by the chair on 
which I was sitting, a copy of Prof. Baird’s ‘History of the 
Huguenots.’ I took it up, and rather mournfully turned over its 
leaves. Those were Rider Haggard’s imperial days, the days 
when fiction, to be popular and marketable, had to rumble with 
thunder, and drip with blood. And the book in my hand set me 
thinking that one might successfully write of carnage and the stir 
of arms in a period which was elegant and refined. I thought of 
the Huguenots and St. Bartholomew's Eve; and, later, as I was 
washing my hands, I thought out the plot of ‘The House of the 
Wolf,’” 

* * © 

I KNOW A MAN who spends about ten minutes in washing and 
drying his hands every time he goes through that performance, 
and yet in all that time hé has never thought out a ‘‘ House of the 
Wolf’’—in fact, he has barely thought out’ enough to keep the 
wolf from the door, 

*_ * * 

MR. ANDREW LANG objects to the term ‘‘ indecent,” which I 
applied to Mr. Grant Allen’s much-discussed story, ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Did.” What would Mr. Lang have me call that unpleasant 
tale? Certainly, he does not expect anyone to call it ‘* decent”? 
At the same time, Mr. Lang admits that his sense of humor, 
his theory of life, his conception of the evolution of society, are 
equally repelled and up in arms against Mr. Allen's ideas, But as 
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to the charge of ‘‘ indecency,” it seems to him idiotic. A man 
and woman (from motives which strike Mr. Lang as absurd) live 
as married people without any legal or religious ceremony. ‘*So,” 
exclaims Mr. Lang, **do Adam and Eve in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ But 
if either author is indecent (which neither is), Milton, not Mr. 
Allen, must be blamed for that offence.” 
* * * 

I DISLIKE TO DIFFER with so profound a scholar and amiable 
a critic as Mr, Lang, but Adam and Eve were not defying the law 
of God and man: they were carrying out God's law, but there 
was neither clergyman nor justice of the peace in the Garden of 
Eden to perform the necessary ceremony. I do not remember 
Eve’s telling Adam that she did not wish to marry him, because 
she wanted to be free to go off with a ‘* worthier” man, should 
she happen to meet one on her junketing through life. That is 
another point of difference between Milton’s creation and Mr. 
Allen’s. The woman whom Mr. Allen created was simply per- 
verse; there was nothing to prevent her from marrying in a decent 
and proper manner, but she preferred to live with a man in an in- 
decent and improper manner. Why, because she chose to call mar- 
riage ‘* slavery,”’ was she to be exempt from the opprobrium that is 
heaped upon other women who do the same thing without any of 
her cant? I am sorry that I cannot agree with Mr, Lang in his 
definition of the conduct of Mr. Allen’s heroine, but I must 
stand by my guns in this matter, and insist that ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Did”’ is an indecent story. 

* * * 


AN ENTERPRISING FIRM in St. Louis has been corrupting the 
morals of sweet girl graduates, and graduates neither sweet nor 
girls, by offering to supply them with essays to be read at the 
closing exercises of their colleges. The price of these essays, 
guaranteed original, varies from thirty-five to seventy cents per 
hundred words, according to style and subject, and originality, 
too, I daresay. While one cannot but frown upon such practices, 
he must at the same timesacknowledge that the ready-made essay 
would be a sweet boon to the average graduate, and, no doubt, to 
the long-suffering audiences that flock to college ‘‘ commence- 
ments.’’ Instead of the crude thoughts of the young girl on the 
‘* Ethics of Society in Ancient Greece,” or the young man’s ultim- 
atum on ‘ Politics as Applied by the Platonists,"’ we should have 
something lively and up to date, the product of a good all-around 
hack writer, a journalist gone to seed, but whose pen was still that 
of the ready writer. There is said to be a lively trade in sermon 
writing, and if so, why not in ‘‘ compositions” and ‘‘ valedictory 
addresses’? , 


Mr. du Maurier’s New Novel 


A DESPATCH received in this country on June 13 brought the 
news that Mr, du Maurier has just finished another novel. Ashe is 
a most painstaking and laborious writer, however, it is expected that 
the rewriting and revising of this new story will take a long time; 
in fact, the novel will probably not see the light before the early 
part of 1897. In an interview on the subject, printed in the 
Tribune, Mr. J. Henry Harper of Harper & Bros. said :— 

‘*It is hardly correct to speak of du Maurier as having finished 
another novel. In February last he had only completed two-thirds 
of his manuscript, and du Maurier considers the mere writing of a 
story as only a very small part of his work. He is the most pains- 
taking author I know, and he finds it difficult to satisfy himself 
with his own efforts. In a letter I received from him a little while 
ago he wrote:—‘ When I have finished the writing I mean to go 
over every line again and revise it many times. 1 do not mean it 
to leave my hands until I am reasonably satisfied with every line’ 
—and that means a good deal in the case of du Maurier, Look 
at the labor he infused into ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ his first novel. He 
first wrote it in English, rewrote it in French and then in English 
again. He assures me that his new story will not be ready forthe 
publishers until December, 1896. 1 cannot tell you much about the 
book itself yet, but it will not be in any sense a sequel to ‘ Trilby’ 
except so far as it will succeed that book. The new story will 
deal in its opening chapters with French school life, and then with 
English life, both fashionable and rowdy; then the artistic world 
of Antwerp and Dusseldorf is exploited, while the closing stages 
occur in England. There will be love in the tale, of course, and 
du Maurier also brings in the supernatural again. There will be 
plenty of liveliness and some tragedy. The book, I am given to 
understand, will be capable of illustration; but 1 am sorry to say 
there is some doubt as to whether du Maurier himself will illus- 
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trate it. It will depend entirely upon the state of his health, which 
of late has not been of the best. The length of the story will be 
greater than ‘Trilby ’ and will run through about twelve numbers 
of Harper's Magazine, in which it will first be published in serial 
form,” 


An Unpublished Letter of Browning’s 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes from London to the 
editor of Zhe [Independent as follows:— 


Ido not think that the subjoined letter of Robert Browning has 
ever been printed. I have just copied it from the original, which 
was recently sold in London, and the opportunity of bringing it to 
light seems fairly due to The Independent, which appears so 
honorably in it. It was written to his uncle, then a clerk in the 
house of Rothschild, and always helpful to his eminent nephew. 





FLORENCE, October 2oth, 1860, 

My DEAR REUBEN: | wrote to-you a week since begging you 
to let me know, with your usual kindness, the October Bank Div- 
idend, in order that I might draw for it with the previous balance 
in my favor—being about to go to Rome. I also enclosed Ar- 
nould’s warrant for Boddington’s delivery of the ship money. I 
am going to trouble you further, if you can bear it. My wife has. 
sent a few poems to a New York paper, for which they pay her 
$100 each. They sent a draft for the first $200, which I cashed 
here at considerable loss. A month ago they wrote as follows: 
** We neglected to ask how you preferred to receive money, and 
the publisher suggests that there is some risk in sending drafts as 
before—risk of miscarriage by mail. This office, therefore, has 

laced to your credit $200, which you may draw at such time and 
in such way as you prefer.”” I find that by drawing here I lose 
even more than by the first method, the Bankers saying that as 
they can’t tell the actual exchange they must protect themselves 
by rating the dollar at its lowest possible value, and they advise 
me to ‘‘ draw in England,” ‘Will you have the goodness to draw, 
on the part of Robert Browning, for this sum on Joseph H. Rich- 
ards, office of The Independent, 5 Beekman Street, New York? 
We apprise him that we have sent you instruction to do so, in a 
letter dispatched to-day. Will you finally deduct faithfully any 
incidental expense, and adding the remaining money to the Divi- 
dends, let me know the amount? I will just add that it will be 
advisable to draw at once, as we will soon have to draw another 
such sum, 

Don’t you think they treat us well in America? If you only 
knew what they offer us for a little more than we are inclined to 
give them! This very letter contains an offer of $2,600 a year for 
an amount of labour which would cost myself or my wife one morn- 
ing a week! 

Weare very well—I mean my wife is so, but Pen has had the 
worst cold I ever remember to have plagued him and us. He is 
getting well, however, to our great relief, 

Don’t imagine I forgot your letter of criticism and inquiry about 
‘* The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’’etc. The fact is, I have not got a 
copy of my things, but I keep your letter in my desk, and will 
satisfy you on the first opportunity. My wife’s kind love goes with 
that of yours affectionately ever, R. BROWNING. 





Christian Science in Chicago 


(Harper's Weekly, May 4.) 

WORD COMEs from Chicago (through the correspondent of Zhe 
Critic, for one) that a lively interest in Christian science has 
been awakened in that town. Zhe Critic's informant speaks of 
an acute awakening of the desire for knowledge in the Chicago 
breast, attested by the formation of Christian science classes all 
over the city, and the importation from Boston of a seeress of ex- 
ceptional perceptions and great price, who is leading the more 
advanced pupils up into the higher levels of therapeutic thought. 
Inasmuch as the ultimate developments of Christian science seem 
to be toward vegetarianism, it is a bold move on the part of the 
scientists to invade the stronghold of meat, though, if beef con- 
tinues to be scarce and dear, Chicago boarding-house keepers, at 
least, should welcome it. 

It is bold, too, to invade a city so anxious as Chicago is to 
grow, for one of the peculiarities of the Christian science phil- 
poary (as understood by the present writer) is that it divests 
it of all responsibility for the perpetuation of the human 
species, favoring theories about marriage that are analogous to 
those set forth by Tolstoi in ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,’’ and resting 
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On the conviction that there will be sure to be plenty of children 
born into the world anyhow, without the codperation of truly wise 
persons who know better than to undertake parental responsibili- 
ties, Nevertheless, Chicago will like Christian science. It is 
lively, contemporaneous and surprising, eminently fit to flourish 
in a town where the imagination is so active and conduct so un- 
trammelled, as in the great prairie metropolis. Hitherto it has 
not gained a vogue in any great city comparable to what it enjoys 
in Boston. Its course in Chicago will be followed with a good 
deal of interest. E. S. MARTIN. 





Mrs. Stowe’s Eighty-fourth Birthday. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE celebrated her eighty-fourth birth- 
day at her home in Hartford, on June 14. She went out walking 
in the morning, and received some calls from intimate friends, A 
few members of her family dined with her in the afternoon. She 
received over 500 telegrams and messages of congratulation from 
Charles Dudley Warner, now in Italy; Henry James, Mark Twain, 
George W. Cable, Mary Mapes Dodge, Susan B. Anthony, Frank 
R. Stockton, Senator Palmer of Illinois, William Dean Howells 
and others. In a timely article on Mrs, Stowe, the Hartford 
Courant says :—‘‘ The general health of this famous woman is 
better than it was on her birthday last year; her appetite is ex- 
cellent and her strength such that she is to be seen daily during 
this beautiful June weather walking with her attendant on Forest 
Street, where is situated her pleasant home. Mrs. Stowe’'s 
physical powers are remarkable, in view of her advanced years, 
and, no doubt, her fondness for out door life does niuch to keep 
her in such good condition, Congratulations and remembrances 
will come to her to-morrow, as usual, from.all parts of the coun- 
try and from foreign lands. It is forty-three years now since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ her world-renowned novel, made its ap- 
pearance, but its popularity has continued unabated until the 
present day.” 





The American School at Rome 


‘ THE COMING AUTUMN will see in Rome two.American Schools 
—one of Architecture, which will then begin its second year, the 
other of Archzology and Literature. In November, 1894, an 
American School of Architecture was opened in Rome. This 
School was the result of the labors of Prof. Wm. R. Ware of 
Columbia College, of Mr. Charles F, McKim and other prominent 
architects, The year before, a managing committee had been 
chosen, comprising many leading artists and architects of the 
country, and the chiefs of the departments'of Art or Architecture 
in the principal colleges maintaining such departments, besides a 
number of business-men influential in art circles throughout our 
larger cities. Through the efforts of this committee, a fund was 
raised which assured the School of support to the extent of $5000 
a year for three years by way of experiment. The establishment 
of this School opened the way for the founding of another, at 
Rome on the same general lines as that at Athens, but with aims 
even more comprehensive, a scheme long cherished by the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America. Late in December, 1894, the Insti- 
tute discussed the advisability of combining foroes with the 
Architectural School. It adopted a policy tentatively outlined, 
setting forth the purpose of the founders to maintain a school, 
libraries and working-rooms for the use, particularly of its mem- 
bers, but also of all students of art and literature. 

The School of Architecture, meanwhile, under the management 
of Mr. Austin W. Lord, succeeded in renting the Casino dell’ Au- 
rora on the Pincian Hill, an ideal home for such an institution, 
amid most picturesque surroundings, with a superb view extending 
in all directions far out over the city and the Campagna, The palace 
itself, of noble and dignified style, is both spacious and convenient, 
affording ample provision for the growth of the School. 

This attractive abode, the School of Architecture at once offered 
to share with the School contemplated by the Archzological Insti- 
tute, The offerwasaccepted. The two Schools are to be separate 
organisms sharing certain advantages and expenses. Their object 
is to extend opportunities for advanced study in the fields of archi- 
tecture, art and literature. The work will be so arranged as to 
cover six months in Rome and three or four in other parts of 
Italy, in Sicily and Greece, one or more journeys being made 
each year. Provision has been made for a nucleus of students 

‘by the McKim Fellowship and the Rotch Travelling Fellowship 
in architecture, and ay fellowships established from the School 
fund and by the Institute. The Schools will open this autumn, 
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with Mr. Austin W. Lord at the head of the School of Architec- 
ture; Prof. A. L. Frothingham of Princeton will superintend the 
work in archeology, and Prof. W. G, Hale of Chicago that in phil- 
ology and titerature, While the School at Athens has devoted 
its energies entirely to classic studies and research, the new 
School at Rom: will have a broader opportunity in the richest 
fields of early Caristian, m2dizval and Renaissance art and litera- 
ture. This fact, coupled with the array of names which appear 
as promoters and directors, to say nothing of the location chosen 
for its home, should assure the highest success to the School thus 
favorably begun. HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER, 





Educational Notes 


U. S. COMMISSIONER HARRIS has expressed his desire to 
collect in the museum of the Bureau of Education as many photo- 
graphs as possible of schools in the several Counties of the several 
States, each photograph showing teachers and pupils as well as 
the building. It is his intention to make this collection a part of 
the Bureau's exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition, which opens in 
September. Mr. Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent, has 
sent a circular letter to principals and superintendents throughout 
New York, suggesting that two photographs be taken and sent to 
him, one for forwarding to Washington, the other to form part of 
a State collection at Albany. 

——Commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the first act for the encouragement of schools in New York 
State (April 9, 1815,), a ‘* Common School Centennial Chart” has 
been prepared by the Department of Public Instruction of this State, 
which will be sent to the address of any person who will agree to 
frame it and hang it ina school-room. It contains portraits of Gov- 
ernors George Clinton and Levi P. Morton; Clinton’s educational 
recommendation to the Legislature of 1795, and Morton's recom- 
mendation of 1895; facsimiles of the first printed act ‘‘ for the en- 
couragement of schools,” published in the first volume of Scssion 
Laws; ofthe signatures of the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the Assembly of 1795 ; and of the endorsement on the original act 
on file in the office of the Secretary of State, with signature of 
Gov. Clinton; Gov. Morton’s proclamation, April, 1895, with fac- 
‘simile of his signature; the circular of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, April, 1895; and pictures of typical school- 
houses in 1795 and 1895. 

—The French Academy of Sciences has elected Prof, Simon 
Newcomb of the Washington Observatory an Associate Academ- 
ician to succeed the late Prof. Helmholtz. 

—Macmillan & Co. have just published Dr. Michael Foster's 
** Textbook of Physiology,”’ abridged from his larger work on the 
subject. They announce a text-book on geometry by Prof. George 
C. Edwards of the University of California, and Vol, XIII, of 
Prof. Buchheim'’s German Classics, to be issued by the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press. This volume will contain Schiller’s 
‘* Maria Stuart,” annotated strictly in accordance with the Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin sources consulted by Schiller, several of 
which have been traced for the first time by the editor. 

—New York's botanic garden is assured, the $250,000 required 
by the act authorizing its establishment having been subscribed by 
anumber of prominent citizens. The city of New York will issue 
bonds to the value of $500,000, and give a site of 250 acres in 
Bronx Park. ‘The sum subscribed will be kept as an endowment 
fund, which, it is hoped, will be doubled by further subscriptions, 
endowments and gifts. 

—‘' Greek Life and Thought ” will be the subject of a series of 
lectures in the Department of Literature and History at the third 
University Extension Summer Meeting in Philadelphia, July 1-26, 
1895. The courses have been arranged as follows:—‘* Pre- 
Grecian Civilization,” by Dana C. Munro, M.A., of the University 
of Pennsylvania; ‘‘ The Epic Period of Poetry” and ‘* Master- 
pieces of Attic Drama,” by Prof. William Cranston Lawton of 
Columbia; ‘‘ A Biographical Survey of Greek History,” by Prof. 
Bernadotte Perrin of Yale; ‘‘ The Greek Drama,”’ by Prof. Louis 
Bevier; Jr., of Rutgers College; ‘‘ Ancient Tragedy for Modern 
Readers,” by Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University of Chi- 
cago; ‘‘ The Every-Day Religion of the Greeks” and ‘* Aspects 
of Greek Poetry,” by Prof. John H. Wright of Harvard; ‘‘ Some 
Greek Conceptions of Life,” by Prof. William A, Lamberton of 
the University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘Greek Philosophy,” by Prof. 
W. A. Hammond of Cornell; ‘‘ History of Greek Sculpture,” by 
Prof. M. L. D’Ooge of the University of Michigan; and ‘* Greek 
Beliefs Concerning Future Life,” by Dr, Ernst Riess. 
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—Cornelia Phillips Spencer is the first woman to receive the de- 
gree of LL.D. in the history of North Carolina, It wasconferred 
upon her by the State University, which recently celebrated its 
centennial commencement exercises, for which she wrote the Ode. 
She took the course at the University with her brothers, but was 
not allowed to matricuiate. 

—The Centennial Commencement of Union College will be cel- 
ebrated at Schenectady on June 21-7. Among those taking part 
will be Bishop Doane, who is to preach the Baccalaureate sermon, 
Melvil Dewey, William H, Maxwell, Superintendent of Brook- 
lyn’s Schools, Presidents Carter of Williams, Andrews of Brown, 
Seelye of Smith, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark, Harper of Chicago University, and the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott Potter. The centennial orator will be Bishop Potter of New 
York. The Trustees of the College have made arrangements with 
F, Tennyson Neely, Chicago, for the publication, in book-form by 
subscription only, of the lectures delivered in the Butterfield Prac- 
tical Lecture Course. The first volume will contain, among others, 
Andrew Carnegie’s lecture on ‘‘ Wealth and Its Uses,” Charles A, 
Dana’s ‘‘ Journalism and the Press,” and Col, Francis V. Greene’s 
‘* Roads,” 

—A volume of ‘‘ Studies in Economics,” by Dr, William Smart, 
and a prose version of A:schylus, by Mr. Walter Headlam of 
King’s College, Cambridge, in Bell’s.series of classical translations, 
are in preparation by Macmillan & Co, 

—The Department of Philosophy and Education of Columbia Col- 
lege announces the first of its series of contributions on philosoph- 
ical, psychological and educational subjects that are to appear 
under the editorship of the members of the department, The new 
contributions will appear under the editorial direction of Profs. 
Butler and Cattell and Drs. Hyslop and Farranc, The following 
are now ready: 1. ‘‘ Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: a Study in the 
Origin of German Realism,” by Norman Wilde, Ph.D,, Assistant 
in Philosophy, Columbia College. 2. ‘‘ Kant’s Inaugural Dis- 
sertation of 1770,” including a translation of the Dissertation, to- 
gether with an introduction and discussion, by Prof. W. J, Eckoff, 
Ph. D., of the University of Illinois, 3. ‘‘ The Ethical System of 
James Martineau,’’ by Joseph H. Hertz, Ph.D, 4, ‘ Friedrich 
Edouard Beneke: the Man and His Philosophy,”’ by Francis 
Burke Brandt, Ph.D., some time University Fellow in Philosophy, 
Columbia College, 


Notes 

Mr. W. W. APPLETON and Mr, F. H. Dodd have returned from 
England. Mr. Appleton reports a good deal of talk about books, 
but says that there is nothing of great importance in press or prep- 
aration. Mr. G. W, Smalley came over onthe same steamer with 
Mr. Appleton, to enter upon his new arrangement with the Lon- 
don 7imes, Mr. Smalley is writing for the New York Heraid, 
while his place as London correspondent of the 7rzdune is being 
filled by Mr. Humphry Ward, — 

—The name of Stephen Crane is known to a small circle of 
readers, of which Mr, W, D. Howells is a conspicuous member, 
but he will be known to a wider circle in the course of a few 
weeks, when the Messrs. Appleton will publish a short story from 
his pen, called ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.”” Mr, Crane’s ad- 
mirers are very sure that he is a young man of more than usual 
gifts, who will be better appreciated when he becomes better 
known, 

—The Appletons will publish early in July a novel by Robert 
S. Hichens, called ‘‘An Imaginative Man,’ the scene where- 
of is laid in Egypt. The same firm announces, also, ‘‘ The 
Story of the Plants,”” by Grant Allen, who has a better reputation 
as ascientist than as a novelist. The Canadian Guide-Book pub- 
lished by this house points out the best places for fishing and shoot- 
ing, as well as objects of interest to the average traveler. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co, announce ‘‘The Romance of Prince 
Eugene,” by Albert Pulitzer, translated from the French by Mrs. 
M. B. Sherman. The book will have twelve full-page photogray- 
ures, Mr. Pulitzer’s book has been well received in France, 

—Macmillan & Co. will publish this month ‘‘ Fathers and Chil- 
dren,” the fourth of Tourguéneff's novels; ‘‘ Smoke,"’ in one vol- 
ume, and ‘‘ Virgin Soil,” in two, will complete this series, which 
is to be followed by a uniform edition of the Russian author’s 
short stories. The same firm announces vols, V. and VI. of Dr, 
Thomas Hodgkin's ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders’ (553-744) ; a revised 
edition of Prof. Fowler's ‘‘ Progressive Morality,’’ with additions 
on the relation of morality to religion; ‘‘ Mother and Daughter, 
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An Uncompleted Sonnet-Sequence,”’ by the late Mrs, Augusta 
Webster, with an introduction by William Michael Rossetti, who 
claims that her drama ‘‘ The Sentence” is, taken singly, the very 
highest point of attainment of any British poetess; and a story of 
early days in New Mexico, ‘‘A Son of the Plains,” by Arthur 
Paterson. 

—George MacDonald’s new novel, ‘‘ Lilith,”’ will be published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., who announce, also, the play of ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,’’ as played by Joseph Jefferson, The book will beil- 
lustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Jefferson and five illustrations 
from designs by the famous actor, who adds drawing and paint- 
ing to his many other accomplishments. 


—The Hon, J. W. Fortescue has written a history of the 17th 
Lancers. This regiment was raised by Col. John Hale, who had 
fought under Wolfe at Quebec, and was chosen to bring to Eng- 
land the despatches which contained the news of the victory and 
of the death of his commander. The regimental badge (a death’s- 
head with the motto ‘‘Or Glory ”’) may be regarded as a perpetual 
commemoration of the death of Wolfe. The volume, illustrated 
with colored plates of uniforms, etc., will be published by Macmil- 
lan & Co, 


—*‘' Fort Frayne” is the name of Capt. Charles King’s new 
novel of army life, announced by F, Tennyson Neely. 


—G, P. Putnam’s Sor:s have in press for immediate publication, 
**Cherryfield Hall: An Episode inthe Career of an Adventuress,” 
by Frederic Henry Balfour (Ross George Dering); ‘‘ God-For- 
saken,”’ a novel, by Frederic Breton; ‘‘ Earth Work Out of Tus- 
cany,” being impressions and translations of Maurice Hewlett; 
‘* Cause and Effect,”’ by Ellinor Meirion; ‘*‘ Master Wilberforce,” 
by Rita; ‘‘Cornered, and Other Stories, by W. Clark Russell; 
‘*Impressions and Memories,” by J. Ashcroft Noble; ‘* Israel 
Among the Nations,” a study of the Jews and Antisemitism, by 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, translated by Frances Hellman, with a 
preface by the author, written specially for the English version ; 
‘* The Heart of Life,” by W. H. Mallock; ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Pretend- 
ers,” by Hamilton Aidé; ‘‘ Sentimental Tales, and a Set of Vil- 
lage Tales,” by Hubert Crackanthorpe; and second editions of 
Bernhard Berenson’s ‘‘ Venetian Painters of the Renaissance” and 
‘* The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations,’’ by Orello Cone, 
D.D. 


—Harper & Bros, announce ‘‘ Rhymes of Our Planet,” a new 
volume of poems by Will Carleton. 


—Corner & Fontaine, Austin, Tex., announce an edition of 700 
copies, on calendered paper, of Tolstoi’s ‘* Master and Man,” 
translated by Yekaterina Alexandrovna Ludwig and Dr. George 
Bruce Halsted; and a volume of poems by Prof. L. R. Hamberlin 
of the University of Texas, in an edition limited to 200 copies. 

—The Merriam Co, issued last month ‘‘ Some Good Intentions 
and a Blunder,” ‘‘ by John Oliver Hobbes.” As Mrs. Craigie did 
not write the story, they have withdrawn it from the market. 

—Two Leipzig booksellers, Paul Schulze and Otto Koller, pre- 
pared as a ‘‘ Festschrift” for the celebration of Bismarck’s eight- 
ieth birthday, ‘‘ Bismarck-Literatur,” a volume of seventy pages, 
containing a classified list of all German and the most important 
foreign Bismarckiana that had appeared up to the end of March, 
1895. ‘* The voluminous octogenary Bismarck literature that has 
been published since April 1,” says Zhe Evening Post, ‘will 
doubtless be considered in a later edition of this interesting bib- 
liography.” 

—The Booksellers’ League will hold its first annual excursion on 
June 29, up the Hudson to West Point. There will be music, 
singi g. recitations and probably readings from ‘‘ Chimmie Fad- 
den,” by Mr. Townsend. Tickets may be had at all the leading 
book-stores. 

—Apropos of ‘‘As Others Saw Him,” the latest attempt to 
make Jesus of Nazareth the central figure of an imaginative nar- 
rative, Mr. Zangwill says :—‘‘ Neither Renan nor Farrar nor any 
Christian writer has ever possessed the knowledge or the insight 
or the sympathy necessary to recorfStruct the conditions of the 
status quo ante in Jerusalem, and I know of only.one man capable 
of the task—Dr. Schechter, the reader in Talmudic at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” This is the latest guess as to the volume’s 
authorship. 

—A cablegram froma London, dated June 17, announced that 
E, J. Glave, the explorer, who had just travelled from Zanzibar to 
the Congo for the hundredth time, died recently at the mission 
station in Underhill, near Matadi, on the Congo. A memorial 
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was erected a mile from the grave. Mr. Glave was engaged in 
studying the slave-trade for The Century at the time of his death, 

—Mr. Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ Personal Memories of Stevenson ” 
will appear in the July number of the Century. He records, 


among other things, that Stevenson was long proposing to write a. 


life of the Duke of Wellington; and relates ‘‘a splendid dream of 
romance’’—a grotesque fancy—which Stevenson had, of an 
organized system of hotel piracy on Sundays in the heart of Lon- 
don, which he unfolded with a most convincing air. Mr. Gosse 
calls him not only ‘‘the most exquisite English writer of his 
generation,” hut ‘‘ the most unselfish and most lovable of human 
beings.” 

—Of two articles by Herbert Spencer, to be published in the 
July Popular Science Monthly, one is devoted to the ‘* Dancer 
and Musician,’”’ in his series'on Professional Institutions; the 
other is an occasional article, under the title ‘‘ Mr, Baifour’s 
Dialectics,’’ in which he discusses some of the claims concerning 
things supernatural made in ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” 


—Mrs. Candace Wheeler, whose name is so ultimately associated 
with decorative art, appears in a new ré/e in the July Harper's, 
to which she has contributed a story called ‘‘ The Horoscope of 
Two Portraits,” 


—The July Atlantic will contain the first of John Fiske’s series 
of historical papers. It will treat of the Elizabethan sea-kings. 


—‘‘The American Dramatists Club List” is a pamphlet con- 
taining the laws protecting plays and operas, a list of plays and 
operas, with the names of authors, composers, managers and 
agents, and a list of owners, managers and agents, with addresses. 
It is published in the interest of playwrights and managers alike, 


—The price of McClure'’s Magazine and The Cosmopolitan has 
been reduced to ten cents. The publishers of both claim that at 
this price they can produce a magazine of the highest quality. 


—It is said that Mr, Walker has been fortunate enough to 
secure the autobiography of Prince Bismarck for the pages of The 
Cosmopolitan, Unfortunately this interesting story cannot be 
published for ten years. It will, however, be eagerly read at any 
time. Bismarck is not a hero of a day: he is a part of history. 

—Miss Ida Tarbell, the author of McClure’s Life of Napoleon, 
is the author, also, of a Life of Mme. Roland, which is to be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. Miss Tarbell spent several years in 
France studying up her subject. She has written an anecdotal 
Life of Liacoln, which will be published in J/cC/ure’s, beginning 
in thé autumn, with numerous illustrations, Mr, McClure an- 
nounces, among other features of his magazine, Mr. Stevenson's 
posthumous novel, ‘* St. Ives,” and the Vailima Letters addressed 
to Mr. Sidney Colvin, 


— The Book-Buyer will follow its bibliography of Whittier with 
those of Lowell, Hawthorne and R. L. Stevenson. These bibli- 
ographies are the work of experts, and are valuable accordingly. 


—The eighth annual report of the Summer Rest Society shows 
that its good work is spreading, and serves at the same time to 
draw renewed attention to its needs, Its object, let it be stated 
again, is to provide at the lowest possible cost rest and country 
air for self-supporting gentlewomen, who cannot afford to pay the 
prices charged at comfortable health resorts. The Society pos- 
sesses a cottage at Woodcliffe, N. J., which is open from June 1 
to Oct. 1, Applications for board should be made to Mrs. Albert 
Speyers, 24 West 12th Street. Subscriptions and donations will 
be received by the Treasurer, Miss Ettie Shippen, 62 East 34th 
Street. 

—Miss Edith M. Thomas, the poet, will spend the summer at 
Geneva, Ohio, her old home. 


—Some of the London newspapers reproduce the interview with 
Mr. Gladstone, recently published in the Chicago 7¢mes-Herald, 
embodying the poem, the authorship of which was ascribed to Mr. 
Gladstone, addressed to his grand-child Dorothy. The poem has 
been readily identified as having been ‘‘ cribbed” from a series of 
parodies on the Odes of Horace, written by Graves, and published 
under the title ‘‘ Hawarden House Poems,” the one in question 
being headed ‘* Ad Dorotheam.”’ 


—Mr. Stephen Bonsal, the well-known traveller and writer, was 
recently transferred from the United States Legation at Madrid 
to that at Tokio—a transfer which may be regarded as a promo- 
tion, since during the late crisis in the Orient the Japanese post 
was of far more importance than that at Madrid. Moreover, it is 
likely to remain so. 
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If you live near the seashore 

a change to mountain air is 
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mountain air is the Catskills, 
and the gem of these mountains 
is ONTEORA. Cool, dry 
mountain air, pure spring water, 
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Magnificent views, no mosqui- 
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In the Buckram Series. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE MASTER-KNOT 
AND “ ANOTHER STORY.” 
By Conover Durr. Two tales told im letters. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE TIME MACHINE. 


Pym By H. G. WELLS 
“A thrilling story * * * His theory of the de- 
cline of man ane the old age of the world is ex- 
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Four Years in Novel Reading. Movutrton. 
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Simonps. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
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debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
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brain and body, 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Bumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
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THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 

York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse,. Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 
Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
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cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
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Trilbyana: 


The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel. 


Being a review of Mr. du Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby,” a criticism of the Drawings, 
a notice of the Play, and an account of the various Entertainments founded 


upon the Book. 


The songs ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ‘‘ Malbrouck,”’ ‘‘Au Clair de la Lune,” etc. ; a review 
of Nodier’s ‘“‘ Trilby, le Lutin d’Argail”; and many other items of interest, 
mostly reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Portraits of du Maurier, a view of his house on Hampstead Heath, and a 
reproductidn of his first contribution to Punch, containing likenesses of himself 


and Mr. Whistler. 


A 56-page pamphlet, about 9 by 6 inches, untrimmed. 
Special edition, limited to 250 numbered copies,on deckle-edged, hand-made 
paper, with illustrations printed on separate sheets, each copy signed by the 


‘editors, J. B. & J. L. Gilder. $y net. 
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“The Book of the Season”’ 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
NEW NOVEL 


THE ADVENTURES 
CAPTAIN HORN 





A STORY OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE, IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 





One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


‘*The sustained power of this romance from 
the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly as a 
humorist is remarkable. Mr. Stockton has cer- 
tainly succeeded in his endeavor to write a 
serious novel of incident. He has not sunk his 
individuality in spinning this er*iting. _ arn. 
There are many suggestions of his peculiar 
humor,” 

NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS 


‘Mr, Stockton must be a literary h 
This is the only explanation that can be found 
for the effect his tales have on the public, And 
we have reached this conclusion after finishing at 
one sitting this new book. It will rank with the 
best work Mr. Stockton has ever done.” 


motizer, 


BOSTON ADVERTISFR 
’ “It is unlike anything he has previously done, 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it his 
best work, It is in a new vein, and Mr. Stock- 
ton is master of it.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL 
‘* Before the story is half told the senses of the 
reader are enslaved by the magic of the style, 
An artistic piece of work, and it will add to the 
reputation of the author,” 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH 

‘*Those readers must be jaded indeed whose 
nerves do not jump under the excitement of Mr. 
Stockton’s new story. It is imaginative in a 
double sense: it shows enormous invention, and 
it quivers with emotional fancy playing about a 
subject of never-ending interest.” 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

‘* A brilliant and entertaining book. Thereis 
the same humor and delightful play of imagina- 
tion that makes all Mr. Stockton’s books excep- 
tional. To come across such a volume is indeed 
refreshing.” 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS. By Lionzt JoHNSON. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. Octavo. $1.50. 


A SEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, By Briss CARMAN. 
Duodecimo, limp paper, 25c. Fifty copies 
on hand-made paper, $1.00. Ready im- 
mediately, 


THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, $3.00. 
COPELAND AND DAY. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 
By Gustav Freytag, 

The writer's almost unequalled power of description, his 
wide learning and his great facility in drawing his charac- 
ters are never better shown than in the present book.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 2 Vols., Cloth, Gilt Top, 953 pages, $4.00. 
1 Vol., Cloth, 953 pages, $1.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Days of My Life on Waters Fresh 
and Salt 


AND OTHER PAPERS. By Jouw Bioxzr- 
DYKE, author of ‘* The Book of the All- 
Round Angler,” etc. With photo-etched 
frontispiece and 8 full-page illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Heart of the World. 


A Story of Mexican Adventure. By H. Ripzr 
HaGGapgp, author of ‘‘She,” ‘‘ Montezuma’s 
Daughter,” ‘‘ The People of the Mist,” etc. 
With 138 full-page illustrations by Amy 
Sawyer. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 











Colonel Norton. 


By Frorznoz Monreomery, author of ‘‘ Mis- 
understood,” ‘ Thrown Together,” etc. 
Crown 8yo, buckram, $1.50. 

‘It is a history of the finding of a soul, which is 
only found through the passion of a great love or an 
overwhelming rorrow. But the story is more than 
this. It is an analysis of a character that had been 
repressed; Ruth any f is a delightful creature. It 
also shows the power of love to change and trans- 
form the nature of a man self-centered, cold, crit- 
ical—in short, it is a story which conveys ite moral 
without seeming to do so. It has nothing of the 
aren tne in it, — = hee = ee 

m beginn to end, and healthful in its every 
page." a dvertier, Boston. 


Religious Doubt. 


Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, 
Consequences and Dissolution. By the 
Rev. Jonn W. Diaez, M.A., Vicar of Moss- 
ley Hill, Hon. Canon of Liverpool. Crown 
8vo, 888 pages, $2.00. 


A Lent in London. 


A couree of sermons on social subjects organ- 
ized by the London Branch of the Christian 
Social Union, and preached in the Churches 
of 8t. Edmund, Lombard Street, and St. 
Mary-le-Strand, during Lent, 1895. With 
a preface by Henry Scorr Hotianp, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


Now Ready. Plate and India paper (Sheet Demy). 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Library Edition (limited to 250 copies), con- 
taining 62 Plates (Views and Plans), with 
descriptive letterpress, re-published from 
“The Builder,” revised and partly re-written. 
Unbound (in portfolio), 87. 18. 6.; bound 
(whole buckram), 4/. 4s. 















































“The drawings are certainly very beautiful.”— 
The Times, 

‘A very attractive publication,”—-Morning Post. 
* A noble volume,”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

‘*A most interesting and useful work.” —Guardian, 





London 
Publisher of **The Builder,’’ 46, Catherine-st., W.C. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 





BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 





SUMMER READING, 


FRENCH and GERMAN Books carefully selected. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of German Literature now 
ready. French Catalogue in press. 

TAUCHNITZ Collection of British Authors, good 
print and paper, at 50 cents per volume, 

All American Books supplied at a liberal discount 


MR. ABBEY’S PAINTINGS 
DONE FOR THE DECORATION 
OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 








LARGE, QUARTO, 94x12. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN | 
ILLUMINATED JAPAN COVERS 
PRICE, $1.25. 












153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 














The Critic 














EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Tzacusns’ Acun-y. 


Oldest and 'e8: known in the U. S. 
Establishs( 1855 


3 East 147m St: aver. Be, ¥. 











¢. WY, BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
2" <WECTICUT 


WOODSI.” SEMINARY, 
pf a ke COmme 


Barly applics <ic., 8spcember 
quested, Kiss s..RA J. SMITH, 


Norwalk, Connect! cut. 
Mi BAIAD’S tose * for Girls. alt miles from New 











incipal. 





é 5 awd College Pre peretary ovurees 
ae hens, ncanponuas Be t. Gym- 


Nee eetal ention to and manners. 224 year. 





Yr owe einve ste 3 DIOCESAN itr garb AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept 19s, Twenty- 
first year, The Rev. Francis T. fiueseh D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


NGLESIDE.-.4. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
| NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD Co., CONN. 


Opens Tussday October 1st 
Post Graduate ya Po ae’ WHE D, BLACK, Patroness. 











NEW JERSEY 
The Misees Anable’s En: » French and German 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music, Apply for circulars. 





sith, shes, is re- 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Menufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COcoas and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
A iN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 














00 ae consumers should make sure 

namely. ee 
° 

SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


ee BAKER & 00., ee MASS, 


EDUCATIONAL 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 


wder. Highest of all in 





NEW YORK CITY 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
M French and English Sehoo! for Girls. 








New York, New York City, 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Re ceene Oct. ist. 
Edith H, Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 sth Av 








NORTH CAROLINA 








NEW YORK 





U 
Misc Exrtsw W. Boyp, Principal. 


nder the direction of BisHoP Doang, asth 


S* AGNES SCHOOL, 
Albany, N 


N.Y. 






















Cayuga Lake, New York. 

‘RLLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful 
fel. New bu with modern 
a will begin ember 19, 











Sz ag hg | agg te Manlius, N. Y. 


or Recreation. 
Schooihi p_around TT he Ontario and the 


 seeerion eon Schoolship along A 
Giisa” “Lea w ta Wu, Verseck, Prest. 
New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar = Wellesley. 
MT. HUDSON.. 


PLEASANT ACAD 
SING Ape oN 
lor ers i ing uly and Au Xtensive 
ground age x. i } d A E i 
ate, lees a ble *ooms, aeons ent Hibrary; six 
By Station, 


Address C. 
The Beekskill Military Academy. 
aan 











éxet Year. Cot. LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
ment Aanbouies Red Beslaces y officer detailed 
at Riverview by becrosary of War 
BISBEE & AME: Principals, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal. 














NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
T Riversipe Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


ax, New York Cit Fifth A 
CLASSICAL t scHOol GIRLS, “*Re-opens Oct. od. 


bitx H, 2 nae pan P, Getty, 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dra. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dragcror. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


caseding foes Surremssr ist to May ser. By tao 
the foremost artists and instructersof America, 
Pat CL raadalstbie alban abroad can 
teachers. 











admirably efficient a corps 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


+. mare's SCHOOL “—e GIRLS Rolsia » North 
Advent term of the Fifty- Third Year 
paid to 


Special 
it begin Sept 135 en i ate pl 
emus B. Suepes, D.D. 














OHIO 





lie, Ohio. 
RIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
& course of study beyond that of the pre- 


Miss Mary Evana, Principal. 
NIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Educat' Advantages 
ted number of est students. 


UES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 





FOR © 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Ponn., 4313 and <315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH | Anneangy a ENGLISH Home 





French warranted to be con in two years. Terms, 
@se0 a year. Address Mme. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'S School Sor Girls, 
i sien § "4 pepe Mawr College. Within five 
pas: B pupils have entered 
Mawr College from, pony a Lia ten admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and college Pre} crag lt conan Eighth year opens Sept. 
oy 1895. ‘or ees 
Miss Prokewce Batpwin, Principal. 


French Books «-.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. “JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
MERCARNTI LIBRARY. 
ASTOR eos CONTAL INS 248,000 VOLUMES. 
eye the summer members are permitted to take ten 


which may be kept until October 1. arded 
by ay or express to members out of town. 


|ONUMENTS 
‘1. &R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


























strength.—Latest 
Food Report. 
Roya BAxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 


united States Government 








) AND ME” 





The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured ‘cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 styles, 10 cents] TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 



































